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MAP AND AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
READING, COMPLETE $1.09 


Dictionaries for the Soldier 


















By Frank Henius 





Mr. Henius’s foreign language dic- This handbook is based on official texts and is a clear 







SIT 
tionaries for soldiers—sailors and ma- the subject. There is an excellent chapter on foreign read 
ading 
rines, too—are simple, understand- With each book come two cardboard protractors, hot 
able, and clearly sound-written. ordinate scale, two maps in color, and several air photo iphs 


GERMAN DICTIONARY FOR 
THE SOLDIER 


ITALIAN DICTIONARY 
THE SOLDIER 


SPANISH DICTIONARY 
THE SOLDIER 
FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR 
THE SOLDIER 
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HITLER’S SECOND ARMY 
By DR. ALFRED VAGTS Paper cover 95 
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We are fighting not only the German Webrmacht but also an inte, 


locking series of semimilitary organizations supporting it. Dr. Vagy 














50¢ each a recognized authority on military history and institutions, } 
11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each 


51 or more copies: 34¢ each 


1 to 10 copies: 
written an able description of all those Nazi semimilitary organi, 
tions: The SA, the SS, Organisation Todt, the Nazi Motor Transpo; 





. . tation Corps, and many others. An Infantry Journal-Penguin Figh, 
Italian Sentence Book for P = 


ing Forces Book. 
the Soldier 





By Frank Henius 













The ordinary phrases and sentences 
used by the soldier with an added 













section on Italian grammar. 


MODERN RECONNAISSANCE $1.50 


This compilation of articles which have appeared in The Cavaly 










1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each Journal has been edited and prepared in book form by the editor 








Other language books will be found on of The Cavalry Journal, and constitutes one of the few books o 


page 70 and in the book list, 
pages 74-80. 






this military subject ever to appear. Brigadier General H. S. Hawkins 


contributes a general chapter on reconnaissance, and other chapter 











describe different specific reconnaissance units and how they operat 





Engineer Training 
Notebook 50¢ 


Infantrymen in training will find a lot 


230 pages. 





of valuable material in this notebook 
prepared for the use of combat engi- 



















neers. In the restricted classification, it 
can be sold to members of the Armed 
Forces only. 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL READER $3.00 


In the Infantry Journal Reader you will find open discussion and 


flection on ways of war, including some heartfelt Army gripes and 










COMBINED FSR & SOFM $1.50 many a touch of humor. You will find articles on a hundred different 











Now in one handy volume you can sides of Army thought and life. The writers not only include a num- 


get these four important manuals in 
their newest, up-to-date editions, in- 
cluding all changes to August 31, 
1944: 







ber of our top war commanders; they also include thinking privates 
noncoms, and junior officers. In our Army lack of rank has not been 
a bar to the expression of ideas on war. There are also articles bs 






civilian writers whose contributions to thought on warfare has been 






Field Service Regulations—Opera- 


tions—(FM 100-5)—15 June 1944. welcomed by Army men. 679 pages. 


















Field Service Regulations—Admin- 
istration—(FM 100-10)—15 No- 
vember 1943. 













Field Service Regulations—Com- 
} mand and Employment of Air 
Power—(FM_ 100-20)—21 July 
1943. 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual—The 
Staff and Combat Orders—(FM 
101-5)—19 August 1940. 
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These four manuals are the main guides 
of war used by our Army. 


































SYCHOLOGY 


for the 


ETURNING SERVICEMAN 


Here is a book of immense practical value to all veterans and their families. 





$1.00 = In it you will find important expert information on— 
25¢ » Choosing a job > Learning new skills 
» Returning to wife and children » Getting married 
an inter - . 2 . 
" : » Combat nerves > Physical injuries 


» Your privileges and duties as a citizen 


organiza This book was written and edited by the same group of eminent scientists 
Transpor. i and soldiers who prepared Psychology for the Fighting Man. 


Psychology for the Returning Serviceman has vitally important information, 
accurately and interestingly told, for you. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 



















$1.50 
@ Caraln 
1e edion iY WN e 4 4, ‘i » Y ne OP \ 
PT ETERAN’S RIGHTS AND BENEFITS 
Hawkins i 
+ chapters fim By Colonel Mariano A. Erafia and Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Symons 
oe This book for all members of the Armed Forces is a complete guide to all 
federal benefits including the G.I. Bill of Rights, insurance, loans, school- 
ing, pensions, medical care, choosing a vocation. 
$1.00 
$3.008 
-" and * va y | 
rad Keep Up With the War! 
ifterent 
de a num- 
x privates Here are facts, not opinions about World War Il 
i 7 from 1939 to November 1, 1944. 
articies DY 
P has been 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 


51 or more copies: 19¢ each 
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Psychology for the Returning 

Serviceman 

This book will be of immense practical 
value to all veterans and their families. 

Prepared by the editors of Psychology 
for the Fighting Man. 
Island Victory 

The story of the Kwajalein Campaign 

By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 

Mass interviews with hundreds of 
front-line fighters, during which every 
movement of battle was plotted and fol- 
lowed, make this a book of exceedingly 
great value to every military reader. 
Cloth $2.00. 
The Capture of Attu 

As Told by the Men Who Fought 
There 

This book, prepared in the War De- 
partment, recounts the detailed story of 
the retaking of Attu. Cloth $2.00. 


Survival 

This book for the sailor, soldier or 
flyer, who may be isolated in desolate 
and inaccessible places of the earth, 
tells him what he can do to save him- 
self, whether he is lost at sea, on a 
tropical island, in a steaming jungle, a 
hot, barren desert, or in cold Arctic 
wastes. Cloth $1.50. 


A Short History of the Army 
and Navy 
By Fletcher Pratt 
An informative account of the history 
of our Armed Forces in war and peace. 


They Were Expendable 
By W. L. White 
The famous book about the heroes of 
the Philippines in 1941-42. 


This Is the Navy 
Edited by Gilbert Cant 
An anthology that tells the true fight- 
ing story of ten naval vessels—battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, de- 
stroyers, submarines, PT boats, landing 
craft. 


ose 
FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS 
FOR EVERYONE 





Japan and the Japanese 
By the Editors of Fortune. 

An up-to-the-minute study of our Pa- 
cific enemy utilizing the efforts of many 
specialists and embodying the results of 
surveys made over the course of several 
years. 

Report on the Army 
By General George C. Marshall 

The biennial reports of the Chief of 
Staff from July 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1943. Also in cloth at $1.50. 

The Jap Soldier 

This book, consisting of sixty-two pic- 
tures and a forceful, plainly worded text 
shows how the Jap soldier was brought 
up, trained, and prepared to fight. 

GI Sketch Book 

Drawings and paintings by men of the 
Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard. 
Pipeline to Battle 

By Major Peter W. Rainier 
The story of a fighting engineer with 
the British troops from Cairo to Cape 
son. 
Storm 
By George R. Stewart 
The story of the weathermen. 


Scouting and Patrolling 

This book helps you remember how 
to act in battle so that you can kill or 
capture your German or Jap enemy 
with the best chances for yourself. 


Combat First Aid 

What to do when wounded or injured 
in battle. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. 
The British Navy's Air Arm 

By Owen Rutter 

The Fleet Air Arm from the begin- 

ning of the war. 


The German Soldier 

In pictures and lucid text the origins, 
training, and indoctrination of the Ger- 
man soldier are shown. 





Leadership for Ameri 
Leaders 
By Col. Edward Ly Muns 
Combat leadership e» es f 
present war have beer 
new and expanded editi 
tant book. 


Soldiers in the Philippines 
By Brig. Gen. W. ' 
The Philippine Insur 


Fear in Battle 
By Dr. John Doll 
A valuable study of f 
in combat. 


A History of the War 
By Rudolph Modlé 
by Pictograph ( 
In maps, pictographs, 
book follows the progr: 
from the beginning. 


So You're Going Overseas! 
By Captain Stockby H.} 
For the officer or enlist 
to go overseas—whether 
his unit or as an individ 


Hitler's Second Army 


By Dr. Alfred Vagts 
This book describes the 


semimilitary organizations in Hitle 


Germany and shows us t | 
pletely life in the Third a h | 
militarized. Also in clot t $1 


How to Shoot the U. S. leew Rille 
New manual of rifle marks 
with pictures and text you car { 
with a minimum of study Complet 
view of marksmanship instruct 
Great Soldiers of the First World 
War 
By Major H. A. DeWeer 
The military careers of 
shing and other great com: 
The Story of West Point 
By Colonel R. Ernest Duy 
The story of the Military A 
and its place in American life 
America in Arms 
By Brig. Gen. John McA. P 
A history of the milit 
the United States. Cloth « 


The Moon is Down 
By John Steinbeck 
This famous book about } 
in a village of occupied Norw 
available to all as an Infantry 
Penguin “Special.” 


Psychology for the Fighting Man 
A new revised edition of this 
book prepared by more thar 
chologists and Army and Navy off 
is now ready. The index m 

designed for the Orientation Off 
Handbook for Army Wives and 
Mothers 
By Catherine Redmond 
A handbook teeming wit! 
advice for the wives and n 
in the services. An inva] 
Modern Battle 
By Colonel Paul W. T 
Blitzkrieg battles of this \ 
Americans vs. Germans 


Battle experiences of s 
fighters in World War I. 





fayty new 
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World at War 1939-1944 
hronology of the war 
of the Axis to Mac- 

n to the Philippines. 
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de r the Future 
thi %, vf. Johnson, Jr., and 
“Oo T. Haven 
el always need good weap- 
= " For Permanent Victory, 
‘rmies on Wheels 
S. L. A. Marshall 
be n of tactics and equip- 
+ it .r. Cloth edition of Blitz- 
eg $2 th edition of Armies on 
Seconds Over Tokyo 
By ¢ n Ted Lawson 
W hehe first Tokyo bombing. 
{ the vallli-gham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column 
s! Ry George Fort Milton 
H. | Abraham Lincoln and his undercover 
man a smies. Cloth edition $3.50. 
ng nghis Khan 
By Harold Laml 
he great conqueror who nearly 
ched Berlin from China. 
ny arnefim™merrilla Warfare 
1 Hitler By Bert (Yank) Levy 
vt u he tricks and tactics of guerrilla 
a AS Dee iting and street combat. 
SL. 


rcraft Recognition 
my Rifle By R. A. Saville-Sneath 
irksmanst ilhouettes and photographs of Brit- 
can fi . German, and Italian aircraft. 


‘omplete MM. Rattle is the Pay-Off 


sna By Lt. Col. Ralph Ingersoll 

t World olonel Ingersoll tells of the Battle of 
Guettar, and how big this war is 

erd i what the Army is doing to win it 

reneral h edition $2.00. 

landers hat's That P!ene? 


By Walter B. Pitkin, Jr. 
ilhouettes of eighty-three American 











- ofl i Jap planes with pictures and de- 
fe. iptions 

e Army Life 
1. Pal By CWO E. J. Kahn, Jr. 
os jumorous story of a new Army man. 
a+ bth edition $1.75. 

adalcanal Diary 

By Richard Tregaskis 
, ront-line battle in the South Pacific. 
NAZ 
"oon e Lost Battalion 
trv Journ By Thomas M. Johnson and 

Fle tcher Pratt 

e famous outfit that held its ground. 

ng Man = 


this famommitiot Battles: 1775-1783 
, By Colonel A. C. M. Azoy 

Battles of our first American war. 
mk-Fighter Team 

By Lieutenant Robert M (erard 
AT unit against the Panzers in 1940 
geant Terry Bull 

By Himself 
ergeant Terry’s stories have been 
orites in the Army for years. 
bdies on War 


est articles from Military Affairs. 
weit Wee to Do Aboard the Transport 
sian group of scientists answer the aves- 
8 of the soldier aboard ship. Also 
ilable in cloth at $1.50 under the 
& Science From Shipboard 

















FIGHTING FORCES BOOKS FOR THE 
ARMED SERVICES ONLY 


(For information about ordering Fighting Forces books limited to mem- 
bers of the Armed Services, see note about restricted publications on page 74.) 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Native Peoples of the Pacific 

World 

By Felix M. Keesing 

The peoples who live on the islands 
of the Pacific— ranging from edu- 
cated and Westernized natives to pig- 
mies and “sea gypsies.” Cloth edi- 
tion $3.00. 


We Cannot Escape History 
By John T. Whitaker 
The events leading up to the war 
in Europe told by a critically ob- 
ee correspondent. Cloth edition 


Rifles and Machine Guns of the 

World’s Armies 

By Captain Melvin M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

In this extremely valuable book 
Captain Johnson describes and illus- 
trates all of the small arms in use in 
the world today. Cloth edition $5.00. 


Defense Against Chemical War 

War chemicals and how to combat 
them. Based on the Army’s graphic 
portfolio. In restricted classification 


The Gun 
By C. S. Forester 
If you fire any kind of gun, you 
will see why this is a great story. 


The Nazi State 
By William Ebenstein 
The Nazi government and how it 
works—from top to bottom. Cioth 
edition $2.75. 


The Making of Modern China 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 
A short but revealing history of 
modern China. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Freedom Speaks 
Selected by George F. Reynolds 
and Donald F. Connors 
A storehouse of the vital and sig- 
nificant ideas on freedom expressed 
by mankind. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Report on India 
By T. A. Raman 
An informative and useful boo! 
on present-day India. Cloth edition 
$2.50. 


The Fight at Pearl Harbor 
By Blake Clark 
The fight against odds whic! 
opened the war. 
Japan's Military Masters 
By Hillis Lory 


Jap Army leaders, organization, 


and training. Cloth edition $2.50. 


Conflict: The Civil War 
By George Fort Milton 
The best one-volume history. Cloth 
edition $3.50. 


How to Abandon Ship 
By Phil Richards and 
John J. Banigan 
Two sailors, one of whom has been 
shipwrecked, here explain every side 
of abandoning ship, including life on 
a life raft. Cloth edition $1.00. 


Rifleman Dodd 
By C. S. Forester 
The story of a trained and self 
reliant fighting man. 


The Russian Army 
By Walter Kerr 
The most penetrating discussion 
of the Red Army so far written by 
an American. Cloth edition $2.75. 


Our Enemy Japan 
By Wilfrid Fleisher 
The Japanese Empire and its peo 
ple since the days of Commodore 
Perry. Cloth edition $2.00. 


Machine Warfare 
By Major Gen. J. F. C. Fwile: 
Hitler studied this writer’s ideas 
on the plane and the tank. Clot! 
edition $1.50. 


The Living Thoughts of 
Clausewitz 
Selected portions from Clause 
witz’s famous writings on war. The 
cloth edition is out of print. 


Gas Warfare 
By Brig. Gen. Alden H. Waitt 
Complete description of smoke, 
gas and flame in modern war. Cloth 
edition $2.75. 


America’s Navy in World War II 
By Gilbert Cant 
The story of the Navy’s part in 
World War II written by a compe- 
tent student of naval warfare. Cloth 
edition $3.75. 


Animals of the Pacific World 
By T. Donald Carter, John Eric 
Hill and G. H. H. Tate 
This book prepared under the di 
rection of the American Museum of 
Natural History is the first book to 
bring all the data on animals of the 
Pacific World into one volume. 


Thesaurus of Humor 
By Mildred Meiers and 
Jack Knapp 
A compilation of jokes old and 
new. Cloth edition $1.98. 
Burma Surgeon 
jy Colonel Gordon S. Seagrave 
A famous best-seller now available 
for 25¢. Cloth edition $3.00. 
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Our report this month must lead off with the announce- 
ment of the contribution of $3,375 by the officers and men 
of. the 337th Infantry, 85th Infantry Division. These vet- 
erans of the Italian campaign came through generously 
when the opportunity was given them to contribute to a 
fund that would help their fellow soldiers. 

We always feel good when combat units like the 337th 
Infantry make a contribution to the Prisoner of War Fund. 
They, more than any of us, feel the loss when close friends 
are taken prisoner. This feeling is best expressed in this 
paragraph in a letter from the 333d Infantry Regiment. 


It is the GI in the front line who does the most thinking 
of the Gls in the hands of the enemy as prisoners of war. 
The reason it is not noticeable is the fact that it is a continual 
process. It is a “buddy affair,” and begins when a guy 
named Joe covered his buddy’s withdrawal and never got 
away. Joe was taken prisoner, that much is made known, 
but his buddy doesn’t say much. He doesn’t talk about it, 
but he is thinking. He would like to help Joe, and he 
knows the harder he fights, the quicker Joe will be released. 
So Joe’s buddy bears down and concentrates on fighting. But 
he doesn’t stop there. Whenever it quiets down for a brief 
period, Joe’s buddy begins to think again and he uses his 
brain. If things are quiet long enough he will soon think 
of a way to help Joe other than by just fighting. He com- 
bines his thoughts with other Gls who have buddies some- 
where in PW camps. And then come results 


The results in the 333d Infantry was a play, put on by the 
3d Battalion. “Maggie’s Drawers,” as the play was called, 
played to full houses throughout the regiment. And every 
where the pli 1y was put on the hat was passed for the 
Prisoner of War Fund. Total donation: $577.28. 

These are only two of the many Infantry outfits that 
contribute to the Fund. And then of course there are con- 
tributions from outfits in all the other arms and services of 
the Army, the Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps. And 
the civilians at home, too, individually and in groups, come 
through every month. It is the donors, individually and as 
groups, Civilian and military, who make the Fund what it is. 
The Journat, 
satisfying rdle. 

Total donations during the past month were $7,366.80, 
bringing the grand total to $118,070.21 


as custodian, plays a small, but eminently 


CONTRIBUTORS THIS MONTH 
INDIVIDUALS 


Mrs. W. H. Meadows, Jr., Leeds, Alabama 
Lieutenant Morton J. Levy, AUS 

Staff Sergeant Morris Leibowitz, AAF 
Colonel A. E. Rothermich, Infantry 
Colonel & Mrs. Leland J. Yost 

Anonymous, OCC, CPBC 

Captain Charles T. Newton, Infantry 
Private Lawrence Nelson, 107th Recon Sq 


Frederick W. Clark, Greeley, Colorado 
4 


Major John B. Jackson, Infantry 


Pfc. William Ralph Stott, 328th Infantry 


Lieutenant J. A. Chronis, Corps of Engineers 


Staff Sergeant Charles C. 
Captain J. H. Bean, Hq XV Corps 
Art Coyle, Walnut Creek, California 


Thomas, NJSG 


Major Keith R. R. Houston, 125th Infantry 
John Williams, Jr., Philadelphia, Penna. © 
Captain Thomas F. McGrath, Jr., 207th Infant 
Lieutenant Guy E. Kelley, Jr., 90th Infantry 


Mrs. W. R. Lamb, Quitman, Texas 


Arthur S. Wells, Los Angeles, California 
Private Leroy Scott, Parachute Infantry 


Lt. Colonel & Mrs. James F. Rooney 
John Karl Walrath, Rome, New York 


Colonel James B. Kaine, Chicago, Illinois 


G. Spankus, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Pfc. Claude Atkins, 515th Parachute Infantry 


Captain D. M. Beckett, AAF 
A. A. Wickenden, Montreal, Canada 


Corporal Louis Wolpert, 3198th Sig Service Bn 


Major & Mrs. Lawrence Laliberte 
Lieutenant Leo P. Hickey, Air Corps 


Technical Sgt. William H. Gix, 22d TAC 
Lt. Colonel Richard G. Elliott, Medical Corps 


Lieutenant Juan R. Melendez, 65th Infantry 


Leslie Dana, Phoenix, Arizona 


Lieutenant Franklyn A. Johnson, Infantry 


Mrs. J. Carey, Kearny, New Jersey 
Lieutenant Gerald G. Coleman, 
Isaac Arnold, Houston, Texas 


Lieutenant Clark Edwards, CAC 


163d Infantry 


Lieutenant M. M. Cohen, 58th Field Hospital 


Private S. R. Gabai, 59th Signal Bn 


Master Sgt. John M. Fulcher, Hq AAFPOA 
Pfc. Avel S. Abrams, 90th Signal Op Bn 


Ralph Morgali, Reno, Nevada 


Private John H. Singer, 3105th Signal Serv Bn 
Major Earl D. Hartman, 28th AD Group 


Colonel Rufus A. Byers, GSC 


Lieutenant Irvin M. Kent, Infantry 


ORGANIZATIONS AND Groups 


Time, Inc., and Fortune 

343d Medical Battalion 

Squadron 2, 4051st AAFBU 
Hospital Train No. 16 

Company A, 386th MP Battalion 
Service Company, 410th Infantry 
Medical Detachment, 410th Infantry 
Company C, 410th Infantry 

Hq Co, 2d Battalion, 410th Infantry 
Company G, 410th Infantry 
Company H, 410th Infantry 

Hq Co, 3d Battalion, 410th Infantry 
Company I, 410th Infantry 
Company K, 410th Infantry 
Company L, 410th Infantry 
Company M, 410th Infantry 
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‘Tae American Infantryman has closed with the 


enemy and defeated him in every theater of war. He 
is superbly capable of performing his assigned mission 
and he carries out his assignment with determination 
and daring. The people of the United States pay trib 
ute on Infantry Day to the man whose forward foxhole 
marks the extent of our progress toward certain victory. 
As Commander in Chief I salute an indispensable 
part of our fighting team —the American Infantry 
soldier. 
Harry S. | RUMAN, 


President of the United States. 


In desperate fighting with the Japanese and Ger 
mans during the past year, our people have come to 
recognize the heroic réle of the Infantry soldier in 
gaining the final decision and winning the histori: 
victories which are determining the future of th 
world 

The debt we owe to the men who have led ou 
Infantry in battle, the platoon lieutenants and ser 
Their sacri 


geants, can never be fully appreciated. 


fices, which have been the heaviest contribution to 
the price of victory, have been tragic in number but 
magnificent in fearless service. 

To the humble Infantry private we owe a debt that 
can never be repaid in full, but we can show our ap 
preciation of the fact that he has borne the heaviest 
burden of the fighting. His recognition would be in 
complete without reference to the men of the armored 
force who forge ahead to overrun and confuse thi 
enemy, or of the airmen who pave the way and furnish 
support in critical moments, or of the artillery with its 


massive barrages to crush the enemy’s will to fight. 


But probably before all, the Infantry soldier would 





wish to have recognized the men of the Medica! Corp; ( 


who share with him the risks of battle in 9iVil 
to the wounded. 
Georce C. Marsnat 
General of the Arm) 


Chief of Staff, U.S 


In the foxholes and pillboxes of each com! 

in the jungles, hills, besieged towns and citi: 
fighting fronts, every day is Infantry Day. Th: 
ground soldiers, with indomitable skill and « 

have forced the best troops of the enemy into devastat 
ing defeat and dulivesed the final blow of each can 


paign. 


and have demonstrated for all time that free mer 


There they have been tested in the fier 


once aroused from their peaceful pursuits, hav: 
superior on the field of battle. 

Pray that God may watch over them in their h 
of peril and guide them safely to their loved « 


home. 
Douctas MacArrtruu! 


General of the Army, 
, U.S 


Army Forces in the Pacit 


Commander in Chief 


Tee Allied Expeditionary Force, having cam 
ed through a winter of exceptional severity, against 
capable and determined enemy, has carried 
brilliant success into the heart of Germany. 
Throughout the AEF we recognize and pay ' 
to the tremendous part in battle taken by the [1 
through its skill, discipline, stamina and courag: 
On this 15th June 1945 we reassert our adm 
for the Allied Infantry, 


the conclusive factor in the day of final vict 





ever moving forward 
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he men, who, in every case, must take the 
lecisive step. 
Dwicur D. E1seEnnower, 
General of the Army, 
Supreme Commander, Allied 
Expeditionary Forces 


() evious occasions | have been asked for a 


on Infantry Day and I have aired my belief 
Infantry does not need one. You might an 
t mothers do not need one, either, and ask if I 
ibolish Mother's Day. And that would bring 
Infantry Day should be 


not the one day we single out to pay a little 


P int very cle: arly. 


n to the Doughboy, but rather a day on which 
press what we are thinking about him every day. 
Ever since the first man on foot shot the first 
the Infantry has had 
on the field of battle. 
in we get a decision; it must still be by physical 


mored knight off his horse, 
th ht of way In no other 

tact, man to man, with rifle and bayonet. It is our 
Infantry that the enemy must stop, and so it is our 
Infantry that is the target for all the hell they can 
nus. There is no rest—it goes on day after day 


nd night after night. The Doughboy must live in 


he mud, eat when he can, fight fatigue, hunger, thirst, 
1d 


ld, vermin, and fear, and still push on. He must 


rb seventy per cent of the casualties in his twenty 
nt of the strength of the Army, and endure that 
[here is no glamor or hoorah about this job; it’s 
hell 
Now I ask you, is one day a year a suitable recogni 
f his devotion? Of course not you can’t pack 
h recognition into one day to express adequately 
ppreciation for the Doughboy and his accom 
pli bai nts. And anyway, he doesn’t need it—he 
1 badge that adds it all up and says it for us- 


Combat Infantryman’s Badge—to which the 


~~ 


hboy himself has given full meaning by his 
on the field of battle. For the man who has 
it to wear it, every day is Infantry Day 

]. W. Stitwe t, 

General, 


Army Ground Forces. 


Commander, 








mn victory 


hy iI RI is m short road { peace lo vy 


in this war we must de Stroy the armies ot our enemies 
Che millions who make up those armies must be 
In the final analysis 


With other fighting 


arms to help him, he closes upon the forces of the 


killed, wounded, or captured 


this is the Infantryman’s job 


enemy and by killing, wounding, or capturing him 
takes the ground on which he fights. The Infantry 
man is the spearhead of our effort as a Nation at wat 
The foxholes of the Infantry show the gains our 


armies make, and his courage marks our victories 


Omar N. BRADLEY, 
General, 


Commander, 12th Army Group 


From the very moment of H-hour at Salerno on 
9 September 1943 when American troops first invaded 
the continent of Europe, up to the very present, the 
repeated successes of the Allied Armies have been 
measured directly by the battlecraft and endurance 
of the fighting Infantryman. 

The magnificent support rendered by artillery, 
tanks, air forces, tank destroyers, and antiaircraft, 
engineers, and the men of the signal corps, and those 
of all other arms and services that support the Infantry 
man, deserves the fullest credit, but it is beyond dis 
pute that the final decision has been recorded by the 
Doughboy. When the Infantryman reached battle 
rested, fresh, alert and keen, and ably led, our vic 
tories were certain. When the Doughboy was tired, 
worn and sore afoot after long tough periods of fight 
ing, his ranks reduced by battle losses, out gains were 
then reduced. 

No amount of secret weapons will decid the issue 
Battle goes as the Infantryman goes. The Infantry 
man dictates the victory. To the gag who takes 
all glory 


the ground from the enemy and holds i 


His rdéle in combat is unglamorous but dec ‘des the day 


Mark W. Crark, 
General, 


Commander 


1Sth Army Group 
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OO), all the fighting fronts of the war, the Infantry- 
man of the American Army has proved that he is su- 
perior to his foes. He has shown beyond doubt 
that he is unequalled in battlecraft and second to 
none in resolution and valor. 

Many have assumed that the mightier weapons of 
today’s warfare have lessened the importance of the 
Infantryman and reduced his share in the battle. But 
facts are to the contrary. Modern warfare has proved 
without question that the Infantryman has no substi 
tute. Indeed, his rae responsibility science has 
greatly increased. Today the foot soldier must be 
master of many weapons; he must have more combat 
knowledge and more initiative than ever in the past. 
Science also enables him to move far faster by land, 
sea and air against beaches held by the enemy and to 
his place at the very forefront of the battle. And these 
new means and measures of war which the Infantry 
man uses, or which are used to support him, are also 
employed by his enemies against him. 

The fighting spirit of our Infantry has been a chief 
factor in insuring final victory for the Allied forces. 


J. L. Devers, 
General, 
Commander, 6th Army Group. 


— is not much I can say in tribute to the 
fighting Infantryman that isn’t better told by the lines 
on the battle maps in the daily newspapers, because 
the Infantry is that line. I have watched him from 
Normandy through St. Lé and Paris to Aachen and 
the Siegfried Line. I have seen him on the Roer and 
across the Rhine. He is tough, resourceful and cou- 
rageous beyond praise, and I know he is that way all 
over the world. I am proud of the fighting Infantry- 
man. 

C. H. Honcss, 

General, 


Commander, First Army. 


O N Infantry Day and every other day the Mediter- 
ranean Theater salutes the fighting Infantryman. He 
has shown the full measure of sacrifice, valor, endur- 


ance of hardship, and devotion to duty. It \ the Jy 
fantry fighting man who closes with the « YY an 
destroys him in combat hand to hand. It is on sy 
Infantryman that victory depends. i 

]. T. McNarney, 

General, 

Commander, Mediterranean 


Theater of Operatioy 


as IAT we should pay special honor and tribute op 
Infantry Day to fighting men of the Infantry is mee, 
and proper. His courage, his skill in battle, his cheer 
ful fortitude and endurance of all hardships are ever 
inspiring. In his combat achievements the Inf 
man has added page after glorious page to our Amy 
history and that of our Nation. We can fully depen 
upon the Infantryman to carry the flag of ou Nat 
ever forward to final victory. 


WALTER KRUEGER, 
General, 
Commander, Sixth Arm 


Tae war, despite its technical and mechanica 
miracles, has proved more conclusively than ever tha 
there is no substitute for the foot soldier. Upon | 
courage and skill depends the ultimate ability of am 
nation’s armed forces to seize and hold territorn 
WIN wars. 

It is therefore with utmost enthusiasm that | joir 
in paying tribute on Infantry Day to the America 
Infantryman. The officers and men of the U g 
Infantry have won the highest esteem of their brother 
in arms by outfighting the enemy on every front By 
their gallant performance in the past they have m 
it clear beyond doubt that the best the enemy ca 
muster will not be good enough to stop the All 
march to victory in the future. 


A. A. VANDEGRIFT, 
General, 
Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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ecords of the fighting Infantryman of the 
st Pacific is written in the mud, jungles, 
ns and cities from Buna to the Philippines. 
‘tten in blood with the technical skill of an 
sho knows and loves his varied and compli- 
cated weapons. He is an amphibious, beach-assault- 
ngle-raiding, street-fighting Jap eliminator who 
has the brains to win and the guts to use those brains. 
\n old hand at “combined operations,” this fighting 
Infantryman is now a graduate master in the applied 
science of seeking, finding and killing the enemy. 
Thank God we have him. 
R. L. ErcHe.sercer, 
Lieutenant General, 


mou! 
It is 


1) 
expe 


ing 


Commander, Eighth Army. 


As the day of final victory draws near, the share 
f the Infantryman in its fulfillment becomes more 
evident. On all major fronts the foot soldier now 
holds the leading réle. To us who have helped train 
that magnificent fighting team—the American Army 
it is with a real sense of pride and satisfaction that 
see the great admiration and respect in which 
the American Infantry Soldier is held by his com 
rades in arms, by our Allies, and by the liberated peo- 

ples of the world. 

_ RR. FREDENDALL, 


I 
Lieutenant General, 
C 


ommander, Second Army. 


i, takes nothing from other soldiers to give a special 
day to the Infantryman. 


The foot soldier knows 
the full meaning of his own combat job. He under- 
stands its high importance while knowing he cannot 
n alone. He realizes that his tough job, which he 
ioes in the dirt of battle without benefit of spectacular 
nines, does not put him in the headlines daily. 
ws that heroes of the Infantry often die un- 
He takes these things for granted because he 


also knows that whenever fighting men assemble and 
speak of war, they give their highest praise to the sol 
dier’s soldier—the Doughboy. 

L. T. Gerow, 

Lieutenant General, 

Commander, Fifteenth Army 


hh 1E fighting Infantry soldier is the heart and mind 
of the steel sinews of a modern combat force. Upon 
his craft and valor, under fire, and the skill and initia 
tive of his combat leaders, depends the advancing tide 
of battle. He pits the courage of his flesh and bone 
against defenses of concrete and iron, and whatever 
else may seek to stop his progress. Others may give 
him assistance or support. But each forward move 
ment—each attack—he must make alone. 

A. M. Paten, 

Lieutenant General, 


( ommander, Seventh Army. 


No man knows what war costs so well as the sol 


dier of the Infantry, the fighting man who meets his 
enemy in bitter personal combat. In all weather, at 
any time of day or night, he must be ready for the 
grim job of slugging it out with his enemies. 

We cannot give too high a homage to the man of 
battle whose achievements have contributed so greatly 
to victory—the Infantry soldier. 

R.C 


Lieutenant General, 


. RICHARDSON, 


Commander, U. S. Army Forces. 
Pacific Ocean Area. 


Tre European campaigns demonstrate that suc- 
cess in modern wartare demands integration of all 
arms and services to achieve battlefield team play. It 
is equally apparent that Infantry remains the mainstay 
of the team—the Queen of Battle. 

Infantry power has been vastly increased through 
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new developments in weapons, transportation, and 
technique. Rut the Infantry soldier, as always, must 
properly apply these developments to insure decisive 
success. Again the Infantry soldier has played his 
historic rdle in spearheading the attack, closing with 
the enemy, and forcing a decision. By his aggressive 
and determined spirit, unflinching will and ability to 
withstand the hardships of war, he prov ides an in 
spiring example of the fighting man. 

W. H. Smmpson, 

Lieutenant General, 


Commander, Ninth Army. 


I SALUTE the combat Infantry soldier who feels 
and faces the daily horrors of this war. You cannot 
describe the dirt, the filth, the stench, the loneliness, 
the continuous threat of death which faces him when 
he eats, sleeps and fights in a dense, hot, muddy, insect 
infested jungle fifteen thousand miles from home. H« 


merits the homage of a grateful country. 


Dante |. SuLTAN, 

Lieutenant General, 

Commander, U. S. Army Forces, 
Burma and India. 


Ly its fourth year of war our Nation is closed with 
its enemies in conflict on a global scale with the lines 
of battle surging ahead to the day of final victory. The 
fighting Infantryman carries the battle to the enemy 
on every field. Whatever the ground or weather or 
climate, he is never daunted. Nor have our enemies 
however fanatical, been able to withstand his im 
placable drive to victory. The same step of the Ameri 
can Infantryman, is known to rain, snow and must, 
to desert sand, to forests, swamps, jungles and moun 
tains. His resolute tread has echoed from the landing 
beaches all the way into the heart of Germany, and to 
Manila and beyond, and to still other cities held by 
the enemy that are soon to feel the might of his arms. 
His skill in combat, his loyalty, valor and courage 
are unsurpassed. He is unequalled in endurance, de- 
termination and will to close upon the forces of the 
enemy. The fighting American Infantryman—“The 
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walking pride of Uncle Sam"—has made | unen 
and his Army proud to salute him. 


L. K. Truscorr, 
Lieutenant Genera 


Commander, Fift] 


Execasence in the past few years of 
scale hitherto unknown in the world has p: 
clusively that the degree of teamwork achieved | 
tween Ground, Air and Naval forces determines 





cess or failure. This premise was only partially ; 
lished in the last war. However, the tremendous ¢, 
velopments in the air have emphasized 
tance of coérdinated effort on the part of ai 
face forces. 

The Infantry remains an important mem| 
team, and under most conditions is cast in the decisi 
role. Every Infantry soldier can be justifiably 
of the achievements attained on the battlefields 





Europe and in the Far East. While fully cognizant 





the strong contribution being made by sister servic: 
in the air and on the seas, we Infantrymen can cor 





tinue to exhort our comrades with enthusiasm 


just cause to “FOLLOW ME.” 
A. C. WEDEMEYER, 


Lieutenant General, 











Commander, U. S. Arm 





Forces, China Theate 





T 1E shoes of an American Doughboy may n 
an artistically beautiful sight. They are by destin 
sodden, soaked with the inevitable mud and water 
the battlefield, stained with sweat and blood, an 

by the obstacles met on jungle paths and mount 





1} 


trails. But the feet enclosed in these shoes walk it 





the dignity of sacrifice, of courage, of all the ruthles 





determination to protect the Great Republic fro 





enemies—in all the humanity and humor and ho! 





encompassed in the words “American Soldie: 





Nation marches on those feet and She eter 





marches forward. 





Joun P. Lucas, 
Major General, 
Commander, Fourth Ar 
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\r A SERVICE SCHOOL THE OTHER DAY SEVERAL COMBAT 
rienced officers were questioned as to what they con 
most difficult mission they were given in 
and their reasons for believing it so difficult. All 
replies were essentially the same. The most difficult 
sion involved “an attack through a mine field.” The 
culty, of course, was getting through the mine field. 
These opinions by officers who have been in battle add 


ioht to the claim that the mine is the best means the 


~ 


Ted the 


rman had at his disposal for stopping or at least delay 
us 
t is reasonable, therefore, to assume that the Jap will 
breciate the value of mines and employ them on a much 
ber scale as our operations move closer and closer to his 
nd and his more vital areas. There are already many 
ications which lend weight to this assumption. In the 
rianas, for example, the increased use of mines was very 
although their employment indicated little or 
on the : part of the Jap troops. 
in Los Negros, the Japs used hemisphere mines, bar 
es, magnetic mines, and the t tape-measure mines, as 
1 as 7 rsonnel mines. In that oper ration just south 
1 Na ve Skidway the Japs provided one for the book 
1 they attacked and then withdrew through their own 
> fel is. As our own troops pushed forward to seize 
Salami Plantation, they ran into hemisphere type mines 
| location. The road at this point was bounded 
v on both sides by swamps. At Momote, the rain 
| out the dirt and coral covering the mines and as 
sult troops suffered casualties from bouncing anti- 
onne! mines. Again, at Biak, both standard type and im- 
sed mines were used. The improvised mines con- 
d of 0-pound aerial bombs, 6-inch shells, and gaso 
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By Lieutenant Colonel R. C. Williams, Jr. 


line drums. 


In this instance the mine fields were poorly 
this was not 


emo and easily removed. However, 

t Lugos Mission and Lorengau, where the Japs unfortu 
ne aes did a good job of concealing antipersonnel mines 

The S Saipan and Tinian operations proved that the Jap 
had recognized the value of mines as they were used by 
him there on the largest scale to date. The beaches were 
covered with them, deliberate mine fields were laid inland, 
mines were employed as road blocks, and many were used 
hastily without any prearranged planning. On the beach 
at Magicienne Bay, for example, where the Japs thought 
we would land in our Saipan operation, the defenses on the 
beach included many hemisphere mine strings, covered by 
a blockhouse and open 5g with firing points. Th 
road behind the beach was also loaded with the ‘se mines 
On Luzon, General Max 
Arthur’ S troops found ( lark Field covered with both ant 
tank and antipersonnel mines. 


Knowing then that the Jap uses mines, what should wi 


and the yardstick type mines. 


, om a ; : 
ao about itr The answer 1s to train every infantryman In 


recognition, employment, and means of laying and r 


moving mines, using enemy mines, if possible, for the 
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As we get closer to their home- 
land we can be certain that the 
Japs will use more and more 
mines. Therefore the Infantry- 
man would do well to learn to 
recognize Nip mines and how 
they are employed. 








training. The examples mentioned prove that our infantry 
soldier must know something about Jap mines. He must 
be trained so that he won't fear them because he is not 
familiar with them. Early in the war it was realized that 
the engineers could not cope with the problem of mine 
laying and mine removal. The War De "partment realized 
that the infantryman would have to handle cy himself 
and provided mine detectors as part of the T/E for that 
reason. 

To show how important this training is, let me include 
another example. One of after crossing the 
Volturno River in Italy, ran into one of the biggest mine 
fields they The battalion com 
mander immediately called for the A&P platoon to clear 
gaps in the mine field and was chagrined to discover that 
of 19 men in the platoon at the time, only three were 
trained to tackle the job. 

Let us first determine 
know about recognition of Jap mines. 
mon Jap antitank mines. 

The most commonly used Japanese antitank mine is the 
Model 93, often called the “t tape-measure” mine because of 
its resemblance to a tape-measure case. It is a small circular 
shaped mine seven inches in diameter, one and three 
quarter inches high, and has four metal rings on each side 
for carrying or tying the mine in place. No booby-trap 
wells are found on the 93. It weighs three pounds, and has 
two pounds of explosive in the tin shell. It is usually 
painted olive drab, although some have been found that 
were yellow and dull brown. The pressure plug on top 
is painted red and can set off the mine with either seventy 
pounds pressure or 250 pounds, according to which of the 
two Jap fuzes is used. To disarm the 93, simply unscrew 
the pressure plug, unscrew the whole fuze inside, and lift 
it out. The Japs have found that the 93 is not too effective 
and in several instances have laid two normal 93s back to 
back with nitrocellulose or gelignite planted in them. 

The next mine that the Doughboy should be acquainted 
with is the Jap yardstick mine, so called because of its 
length—exactly 36 inches. Olive drab in color, oval in 
cross-section, and having four fuzes or pressure points, 
this mine has eight %4-pound blocks of explosives in its 
tin tube. It is primarily an antivehicular or antitank mine. 
Extreme care and caution must be exercised in handling 
this mine. To defuze it, first look carefully to see that it 
isn’t booby-trapped, then lift the entire mine out of its 


12 


our units, 


had ever encountered. 


what the infantryman should 
There are four com 





hole. Remove both of the oval-shaped end 
tube, push the explosives in on one end, a: 
come out the other. Don't let the fuze drop. {f ¢h 
bent or damaged, it is advisable to detor it i 
and not attempt to disarm it. Another me 
is to put it under water as the picric acid 
S i. Care must be exercised in handling 
not dropped at any time. 

The third is the Model 99 armor-piercin» mine y 
mine also has other names—the magnetic antitank }, 
and the magnetic armor-piercing hand grenac& 
small circular mine, four and three-qua: 
diameter and one and one-half inches high, 
manent magnets fastened to its side by kh 
hold it in place against a metal surface u 
takes place. It weighs two pounds eleven oun 
fuze sticks out of the side of the mine like 4 
cannot be used as a hand grenade as the positi he 
nets make throwing impractical. It must be pl iced ag 
the metal surface of the tank for best result 
needs only a sharp rap and after five or six sec er t 
will detonate. To disarm the 99 first put a piece of 
wire in the safety-pin hole which is easily found 
fuze. Then unscrew the fuze and remove it. If the fy 
already depressed, leave the mine alone and hay 
nated in place. 

Incidentally, at least three methods have been emply 





One of these is for infantrymen on foot 
with the tanks and close to them, thereby makin 
possible for the Jap to dash up to the tank and 
of the mines to it. A second method is to paint the t ] 
with a thick coat of GI paint which has been mixed; ) 
gravel or heavy sand. This serves to reduce the meta 
traction and the mine will not stick to the tank. The Bri 
have found that if wire netting is placed over : it surf 
of the tank, especially horizontal surfaces and a 
inches away from the surface, that the bursting 
vided will make the damage to the tank neglig ible in cag 
mine is thrown or placed upon the tank. 

The last mine commonly used by the Jap is the Ja 
beach mine. The double horn beach mine has two fu 
sticking out of what appears to be a huge teakettle. Th 
is also a smaller single fuze type with the fuze upright on! 
of the mine. The larger hemisphere type weighs 106 pou 
with 46 pounds of that weight in angeaaiens, while the sm 
er type weighs 66 pounds and contains 22 pou inds dl of ¢ 
plosives. A push or pull of two hundred pounds pressur 
detonate the mine. When these mines are found | th 
should be marked and left alone for the ordnance pes 
nel or engineers to remove or detonate. The Jap does 
seem to be able to hide this type mine very well, s 
difficulty should be encountered in locating ihe m 

So much for the mines themselves. Next, the infan 
man should know how these mines are employed. | 
should first be shown how our own mines a! 
Germans, for example, knew that it was common pm 
for our troops to move up roads in a column of twos 
single file on each side of the road. They there! ore ton 
the habit of mining the shoulders of roads with antipes 
nel mines. Our Doughboy therefore should be suspiciou 
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Tape measure mine 


ies of approach, bivouac areas, wire entangle- 
ta ache, enemy equipment, supplies, and vehicles, 
1 especially buildings, for mines have been and are being 
ced in all of these places. He shouldn't overlook the pos- 
ility of streams as possible mine field locations. In Sicily, 
» Germans would blow up a bridge over a small stream, 
pn plant mines in the stream. When our units tried to by- 


nts, ‘ 




















- s the bridge by fording the stream, they hit the mines. In- 
a as the mines were underwater, the mine detector 
n employ in't be used. To make the problem more difficult, anti- 
t this lll connel mines were tossed in with antitank mines. 
to adva he antitank mine platoon, the ammunition and pioneer 
kin toon, ss selected personnel of each rifle company 
attacl wr be required to lay a hasty mine field. First, they 
nt the wiiMMuld be taught to pick good natural obstacles and shown 
mIX€G WHBw mine fields can be used to fill in the gaps between these 
‘Mmetallic@Mi@tural obstacles to form a barrier. Next, they should be 
Che Brigiiown how a mine field is surveyed by the use of the aim- 
Hat p circle. Third, they should be impressed with the neces- 
it least iM of notifying the troops who will protect the field in 
2 Spact Mer that they can make their dispositions accordingly. 
ole in asi ey should be required to reconnoiter and stake-out the 
ba, camouflage the route of entry by the trucks hauling 
he Japaml™. mines, and tie in the exact location of the reference 
S two tlie of the field with permanent landmarks not easily 
ettle. ThlMiterated by artillery fire such as culverts, streams, and 
right ont ; ; 
106 pout 
le the sx 
unds or g 
yressure 


found 4 
nce pet 
Jap d ¥e 
well x 
m 

he infan 
ployed 
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used 
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road junctions both on the ground and on the map. All 
azimuth readings should be checked by reading back azi 

muths. Our students should put up a single strand of wire 
on the near side of the field to impress upon them the value 
of warning our own troops of the presence of the mine 
field. Finally, each soldier should make up a report of the 
mine field. The report should include a sketch showing 
the reference line of the mine field together with all the 
tie-ins to prominent terrain features. The magnetic azimuth 
and the length of each section of the field should also be 
included on the sketch. In addition to the sketch, the report 
should show the number of antitank mines in each section, 
the total number of mines in the field, a large-scale 
diagram of the pattern in which the mines are laid, an 
arrow showing magnetic north, a graphic scale of the sketch, 
the organization laying the field, date laid, topographic map 
used as reference, and finally, the signature of the officer 
in charge of the laying of the mine field. 

You might ask “Why go through all these details?” Well, 
experience should be a great teacher and in Tunisia some 
of our troops on one occasion had difficulty in locating their 
own mine fields. The difficulty was attributed to lack of 
detail on the map being used, inadequacy of records being 
kept, and 


points. 


inaccurate compass bearings, bad reference 


If our infantryman, as a member of a working party, has 





















! Beach mine 




















gone through a problem similar to the one outlined above, 
he will have a working knowledge of mine fields. He 
should next be required to clear a gap in the mine field, 
using the techniques explained in the FMs. After he has 
mastered the techniques, he should be given a problem in 
volving clearing a gap at night. In this connection, experi 
ence in Italy and France has shown that the mine detecto1 
should not be used at night. The simple method of prod 
ding, using bare arms and hands, should be employed. 
The problem should be tactical, with the working party 
protected by at least one BAR man and some riflemen and 
involving actual firing 





Now that our soldier knows the “hold : 
“guard against it,” he should be fairly 
mines. If the training was well planned a ar 
was made to handle mines, and he becan 
them. Although he has gained the pror 
mine cz ipabilities, he is confident that if h 
that he can properly handle them. In « 
doesn’t fear mines through ignorance. He 
basic rules of mine safety. He realizes the 
in marked lanes, prodding in unmarked a 
mines with ropes whenever possible, ignori: 
plies and equipment, and a host of other “d 





Ring of Steel 


By Captain Robert W. Stookey 


‘THE INFANTRY REGIMENT WHICH OUR FIELD ARTILLERY 
battalion was supporting, was in 
looking a river. At the foot of the steep bank descending to 
the stream was a building known to be a Kraut strong point 
as well as a breakdown point for rations and ammunition. 
It was decided to make a night raid on this point for the 
purpose of destroying it as a link in the enemy defenses and 
to take prisoners. The newly organized regimental raider 
platoon was assigned the mission, the party including 25 
enlisted men and one officer. 

Previous patrolling had given a [airly accurate and com 
plete picture of the German defensive positions in the area. 
Machine guns in five houses or groups of houses at distances 
of from six to 1,500 yards formed an arc of positions capable 
of placing fire on the objective; in addition, two knolls at 
about one thousand yards offered observation of the strong 
point at night, as the moon was full and the snow-cov ered 
ground gave us considerable visibility. Finally, a machine 
gun position was dug into an embankment near the house. 
Its exact location had not been determined, and it was to 
cause trouble. 

The regimental S-2 codrdinated the plan of supporting 
fires with me, in my capacity of artillery liaison officer with 
combat team he adquarters. The following weapons were 
available: two 105mm. howitzer battalions (one in direct 
support, one reinforcing); two 105mm. cannon ae 
Cone attached from the regiment in division reserve) under 
the control of the direct support artillery; the mortars of the 
companies on the line. The rest of the division artillery, 
totaling five additional battalions, including attached units, 
could be called upon in an emergency. 

The plan: The mortars were to “plaster” the objective for 
five minutes while the raiding party moved to the final 
assembly point. When this fire lifted, the Kraut positions 
with the exception of the last MG position which was too 


dug-in positions over 
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The “Infantry-Artillery team” 
is not something just to read 
about in field manuals. The B 
Redlegs are there to help the & 
Doughs when and if they can. 











close to the objective to allow shell hre, were to 

and kept neutralized until the completion of the oper 
Each of the cannon companies was assigned \ 
targets, and the rest were distributed to artiller 
[his left two batteries and all of the mortars to fire on | 
mortars or other targets if the need arose. 

Careful plans were made for controlling the 
regimental S-2 was to go to a platoon CP from wh 
could watch the action. He had communication fr 

by sound-powered telephone with the CP of the 
occupying that portion of the line. The compa 
mander was to establish, through the flexibility affordec 
the switchboards, a net including all the suppo 

As it developed, and as tense interest in the raid aros 
net began to resemble a nation-wide hook-up, includ 
practically everyone from the regimental command 
down. Thus the supporting fires could be regulated 
ditional targets engaged, almost instantaneous! 

ction , the S-2. 

lhe platoon leader’s plans were thorough and ad 
He familiarized himself with the terrain, and sc! 
route through a draw which combined concealment ‘0g 
close-in observation up to within two hundred yards 
objective. The route had the additional advantage ot 9 
having been used recently by our patrols. The P: rol lead 
assigned men to the four necessary tasks of neutralizing 
near-by machine-gun position by means of rifle grenad 
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uilding; placing the demolition charge and 
ind providing covering fire for the latter two 


were painted white. The men were provided 
espect UEML. ol b equipment and clothes; even shoepacs were 
recent PW statements had revealed that our 


nie 
ten spotted by their dark footgear against the 
k x. in was given a chance to orient himself and 
t Stayin dy th in from a good OP. The raid was scheduled 


dark, and it was expected to take a half hour. 
took place as nearly according to a plan as one 
expect in battle. When S-2 saw that the raid 

in position, he gave the order to lift the 
tration and begin the other fires. The various 
the platoon rushed to their respective jobs. 
saulted the house lost no time in taking four 
wing up the building, and starting back. The 
re to take care of the machine gun in the bank 

le to locate it until after it opened fire unex 
edly from a point fifty yards from where it should have 
sut bad luck did not stop there; when the grenadier 
sched a suitable position, his grenades missed fire one 
the other, and less effective fire had to be placed on 
gun. This caused the only two casualties. One of our 


am” b» and one of the prisoners were wounded. 
The cannon and artillery shells succeeded in placing a 
read bo of steel around the area neutralizing the German po 


The ns which could have interfered with the assault. The 

tial mortar concentration tore up the Kraut communi 

the tions, as we later learned from the prisoners, and deprived 
P P 


vs nemy of his prepared mortar and artillery fires. As a 
an, - 


~ Successful 

































































































































raid. Mg EXPERIENCE IN THE CONDUCT OF PATROLS IN OUR MAN} 
| which heaters of operations in the present war has brought vari 
fror s new procedures and methods into the routine of pa 
e ( blling as prescribed by FM 21-75. However, these new 
pan xedures are not violations of doctrine, nor do they show 
ifforded bqmmat the present basic principles of patrolling should be 
ting anged 
| arose, th™™mVeterans returning from the various battle fronts have 
includingmered many suggestions for improving the conduct of 
nander rols. But ‘nearly all of these suggestions are based upon 
ed, an specific circumstances as to situation and terrain in 
the ich the veteran’s outfit has been engaged. It is obvious 
bt any doctrine which is designed to control the funda 
| ade pntal principles of patrolling under all possible conditions 
lect | require embellishment and minor adjustment to fit pre 
ment frommely into any specific situation. The unit attacking in the 
ards of tigmmnse jungles of the Southwest Pacific will naturally have to 
ge of D just the principles laid down in the Field Manuals to over 
rol leacqgmmme the particular difficulties confronted. Similarly, an 
lizi ng tf fit in a stabilized situation in Europe will find it neces 
grenadefmmy to vary “book” procedure sufficiently to meet that 
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matter of fact, a quantity of mortar shells were fired by the 
Germans, but, deprived of communications and observation, 
they could only guess where the action was, and accord 
ingly massed their fire along the route of approach more 
frequently used by our patrols. 

The effectiveness of the artillery fire was dramatically 
demonstrated toward the end of the raid, when fire was 
lifted on one target. Immediately Kraut machine-gun fire 
poured from the building, cutting off a number of the re 
turning raiders. S-2 ordered the fire to be resumed, where 
upon the machine-gun fire ceased. In all, nearly four thou 
sand rounds of 105mm. ammunition were used 

The platoon leader was delighted and amazed at this 
support. “I had no idea,” he said, “that I could get anything 
like that.” That amazed me, and is one reason | write this 

This incident shows what can be accomplished by care 
ful planning and coérdination between our two arms. In 
formation from artillery forward observers aided in the se 
lection of targets and adjusting the fire so that direct hits 
were obtained during the action. The fire direction center 
provided a means of rapid control of fire, and an ace in the 
hole in the form of an agency for obtaining additional fire 
power to cover any unexpected contingency. I'd like to be 
sure that every Infantryman, including the most obscure 
rifleman, knew that he had the right to call on the nearest 
“Redleg” for fire on any point that would help him get 
where he is going, and that he would be more surprised if he 
didn’t get it than if 
trine that should be familiar to all rank 
fantry-artillery teams” is not m 
manuals. 


he did. This is surely one item of doc 
: the phrase “in 
ely a truism in the field 


Patrolling 


mre By Major M. A. Matthews 


situation. An outfit in Europe, however, will adopt con 
siderably different variations in procedure from those found 
necessary by the unit in the Pacific jungle. Neither, ther 
fore, should feel that the method followed successfully in 
its particular situation is the solution, nor that the Field 
Manuals should be changed to conform to the specific pro 
cedure they used. 

Nevertheless there is much to be learned from the vari 
ous procedures found desirable in different situations dur 
ing this war. Since our armies have operated on nearly 
every conceivable type of terrain and in nearly every imagi 
nable situation during this war, one who studied carefully 
the various methods found most successful in each of these 
situations and on each type of terrain might well becom« 
an expert in the conduct a patrols under all circumstances 
In such study, however, the nature of the particular situa 
tion and terrain concerned must constantly be 


kept in 
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to a dangerous degree. 


With this warning in mind, let us consider the findings 
of one infantry regiment in a stabilized situation during 
the campaign in Italy. We shall look first at the nature 
of the terrain and at the situation, and keep constantly in 
mind that the specific procedures adopted were based 


thereon. ted Po: 
we TERRAIN 


The regiment was part of an American infantry division 
which occupied positions north of the Garigliano River in 
The terrain was generally steep hills, containing 
Foliage was sparse and 
Much of the ground, especially on the hills, 
consisted of ledges covered with loose shale and small 
What soil and foliage there was occurred chiefly 
in the Ausente and Garigliano valleys and on the narrow 


Italy. 
many small ravines and gullies. 
scattered. 


stones. 


coastal plain. Observation was avail 
able to each of the opposing forces 
to an unusual degree. The Germans, 
however, held the higher crests and 
had general superiority in this re- 
spect. Cover and concealment were 
available only through the use of 
defilade and in numerous stone 
houses in the region. Once again the 
Germans had superiority, for the 
American routes of supply were 
without natural cover and conceal- 
ment and could be given only partial 
protection by artificial smoke screens 
placed at the crossings of the Garigli 
ano River. Fields of fire were limited 
by the precipitous nature of the ter 
rain. Because of the large dead space 
area, small arms, automatic, and 
other flat-trajectory weapons were re 
stricted generally to plunging fire. 
Mortars and howitzers could reach 
nearly every occupied position. Ger 
man routes of supply centered on the 
coastal highway and the Ausente 
Valley highway, each of which had a 
satisfactory auxiliary road net. The 
American routes bottle-necked at 
the crossings of the Garigliano. 
Major corridors available to the 
Americans were the coastal plain and 


the Ausente valley. The various mountains were impass- 
able to vehicles except on established roads. 


Tue SrruaTIOon 


The mission of the American division was the active 
defense of the sector. The German mission was the same 
so far as could be ascertained. Certainly neither side made 
a coérdinated attack nor a voluntary withdrawal during the 
period. The opposing units in contact were of approxi- 
mately equal strength. Portions of two German divisions 
opposed the American division. These enemy units were 
veterans of the campaigns in France and Russia. The 
American division had never before been in combat. 
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mind. Otherwise the conclusions drawn may be faulty 
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Two Tips from the 
Hour-Glass Division 


When we fire a 60mm. mortar 
flare at night we immediately fol- 
low with a HE shell. When the 
flare * up the —_ hit the 
ground; when the flare goes out 
they get up and run. The HE 
comes in right then and catches 
them. You'll usually get your 
aps. 

When establishing a perimeter 
defense at night, it is always wise 
to use booby traps. In our rifle 
company we usually use offensive, 
os and smoke gre- 
nades, with trip wires, for our 
booby traps. When the wire is 
tripped and the handle flies off 
the grenade, it makes a noise that 
warns ool who naturally hits 
the ground. Then after the gre- 
nade goes off, we spray the area 
with BAR fire. This usually 
catches the Jap just as he starts to 
run or crawl away.—Lieutenant 
Allen E. Butler, 7th Infantry Di- 


vision. 


a te a ae 


The mission of active defense of the se 
fore, quite helpful to the Americans. First of al} ; 
mitted us to make detailed reconnaissanc: 
carefully for the attack which we were to ma 
created an opportunity for battle indoctrina: 
of the reconnaissance, planning, and indoct: 
complished through the use of various types 


PATROL PERSONNEL 


When a new American regiment initia] 
lines in this stabilized position, directives w: 
all men in rifle platoons would participate in patrol ge 
ties, that all patrols would be led by officers. and thy 
officers within rifle companies, except the 1pany cop 
mander, would lead patrols. This plan provided q 
of rapid combat indoctrination of a large nun 
and was adopted principally for that reason. 
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companionship and supervision, they were unable to a 
centrate sufficiently to keep their thoughts from wander 
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In the Coury 
of a few weeks the ne 
liminary indoctrination was acy 
plished, and it was possible to es 
lish a more effective | vatrolling . 
cedure, aimed chiefly ) acer 
tical benefits rather than to provide 
course in battle indoctrination, It y 
recognized early in the engagem 
that men varied greatly as to th 
natural aptitude for patrolling. P; 
of the difference lay in the vari 
physical characteristics of the in 
vidual soldier. Such factors as ¢ 
sight, marksmanship, and mus 
codrdination had to be consider 
Mental characteristics such as g 
eral intelligence, memory for deta 
and ability to understand the ene 
were also distinguishing factors. } 
the big difference lay in the em 
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tional characteristics of — the 
vidual. 

Many men who proved themse! 
skillful and courageous soldi¢ 
other phases of combat lacked & 
peculiar emotional stamina requil 
to operate in a tiny isolated grog 
in close proximity to the enem 
without support of any kind. Sor 
were afraid of the dark. Other: 
ported that, lacking the stimulu 







to consideration of their family, death, capture, woune tk 


other diverting subjects. Men with any such emotional 
ditions did not make satisfactory patrol members. | 
successful were those who had a basic personal interest! 
inflicting injury on the Germans. 
One officer who conducted several successful patrols i & 
lost his father by German action in the last war. W™ 
the list of patrolling experts was finally compiled, it 
tained a surprisingly large number of Polish men w ho ba 
had relatives in German-occupied territory. One oft 
who had not been particularly successful in patr lling i 
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| remarkably after he recovered trom some 

vunds inflicted by the enemy. Such basic 
nism toward the Germans seemed to insure 
listracting thoughts while on patrol and so 
entration on the job at hand. Coupled with 
ufficiently uninhibited to allow real enjoy- 
ne reminiscent of “cops and robbers,” but 
nendously higher stakes, it characterized the 
; leal man for patrolling missions. Many of 
" = e found. Some had to be removed from 
physica or mental reasons. Those who re- 
ibout five per cent of the total command. 
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nd that Having spotted the men best qualified to lead and par- 
Pany og ppate | trols, the next step was to adopt some type of 
da mealllif&ofiicial reorganization to secure the greatest benefit of 





et of mefilli&. croup of experts. In effect, four specialist “patrol pla- 


the coulis” were established. The regimental intelligence and 
































€SSary pillonnaissance platoon and each battalion intelligence 
vaS accoltion were € xpanded to include one officer and thirty-five 
le to esulliM#listed men. These groups were to assume nearly all of 
olling mn atrolling duties of the regiment during the static situa- 
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Membership depended primarily upon the indi- 
dual’s proven efhiciency and suitability; secondarily upon 
s volunteering to do the job. 















In compensation for the greater danger and heavier 
ties these men were provided with quarters in relatively 
¢ positions in the vicinity of their regimental or battalion 
mand post. In contrast to the foxholes and K rations 
a rifle companies, the patrol platoon had houses and 
tions. Although they did more fighting, they had the 
saa luxuries of dry quarters, hot food, and bath- 
: facilities. There was no trouble in getting volunteers. 
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ch aS g 
" cera Parrot EquipMENT 
the ener 
actors. hag Having boiled down the personnel so that only the best 
: the engmere used, the next step was to do the same with equip- 
the injgment. Because of the enemy's superior observation, result- 
from the nature of the terrain, nearly all patrols operated 
night. Experience eventually established three ideal 
pes of weapons for night patrolling on that terrain. First 
re the automatic weapons; second, grenades; and finally 
stols, knives, or any other personal combat weapon the 
dividual preferred. 


It was found that, at night, the M1 rifle could not be 
d accurately enough to hit individual Germans. The 
B rifle presented the same difficulty and had the added 
ad a ige of the noisy bolt action which tended to give 
ay position. The BAR and the submachine gun, how- 
er, delivered very effective fire. There were many houses 
the sector. Indoors, and at close quarters out of doors, 
submachine gun was ideal. At greater range the BAR 
the better job. The dispersion of both weapons fully 
mpensated for the difficulty in securing perfect aim at 
wht. As far as aiming was concerned, the difficulty was 
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yatrols seeing the sights, not in seeing the t target. The Germans 
ar. Whe veh sector were very codperative in revealing their posi- 
od, it ns. They y fired tracer in their machine guns in a ratio of 
1 who eto four. With the tremendous cyclic rate of fire of the 


ne off | 


eman yun, the tracer created a fiery line pointing straight 
olling 


their position. The position itself was illuminated by a 
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sufhicient glow from the gun to reveal the Krauts present. 
Practically every German outpost and se ntry position had a 
machine gun and used it freely; so a good target was nearly 
always visible. To facilitate lining up the sights of the 
BAR or submachine gun with the clearly visible target, 
white paint was applied to both the front and rear sights 
From that time on, effective fire was easily applied. It 
might be noted here that, before the white paint was suc- 
cessfully adopted, luminous paint had been tried and proved 
unsuccessful, as it caused a glow which obscured the target. 

Pistols were the best of the close-combat we: apons. Con 
siderable effect and accuracy were obtained by merely 
pointing the weapon instinctively when accurate aiming 
was impossible. The Germans very rarely permitted them 
selves to become engaged in a knife or other personal combat 
fight. 

On occasion certain other weapons were carried by pa 
trols to effect special missions. Bazookas, rifle grenades, 
and the LMGs were the most frequently used. Each 
gave excellent service. 

Certain other items of equipment aside from weapons 
were found to be particularly desirable. One item was 
borrowed from the British. It consisted of a special patrol 
ling shoe, with canvas uppers and a thick felt sole. This 
shoe ensured maximum silence in traversing the rocky 
ground of the sector, and was a marked improvement over 
the GI shoe. 

Luminous disks, designed for use by the engineers as 
bridge and road markers, were useful under certain cir 
cumstances. Pinned to the back of the individual on very 
dark nights, they permitted the patrol to maintain greater 
distances without danger of becoming separated. The ob 
vious drawback was, of course, that the disks were just as 
visible to German eyes as to Americans, and were thus a 
potential danger. 

As far as headgear was concerned, the situation and the 
terrain again were the controlling factors. One frequently 
usea patrol route lay along the coastal plain, and passed 
through scattered trees and brush. There it was necessary 
to eliminate helmets to avoid the distinctive sound mad« 
when they brushed against the shrubbery. In the more 
numerous open regions, however, elimination of the hel 
mets gained nothing since there was no shrubs to brush 
against. Instead, patrol members received unnecessary head 
wounds from shell and rock fragments. Helmets were 
therefore worn in open terrain. Some experimentation was 
conducted wrapping the helmets in burlap to break 
what has been called “their distinctive outline.” No ap 
parent benefits resulted and the practice was gradually 
abandoned. Certainly it did no harm, however, and might 
well be very desirable under other circumstances. 

The Red Cross provided one useful item of equipment 
They frequently passed out gifts of playing cards, soap 
cigarettes, candy, and the like, all contained in a small cloth 
ditty bag. This bag, tied to the soldier’s belt in back and 
slit down the side sufficie ntly so that he could reach into it, 
provided an excellent container for hand grenades. Until 
the adoption of this gadget, grenades had presented some 
thing of a problem. Since it was necessary to do consider 
able creeping and crawling on most of the patrols, grenades 
could hardly be carried in the pockets. A haversack was 
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unwieldy, and a canteen cover was too small. The Red 
Cross ditty bag was ideal. 


PaTrot OPERATIONS 


I'he situation being static, it was possible to take all the 
time that was needed to plan our patrol operations. The 
initial planning was done by the regimental S-2. He 
determined the mission, the objective, the date, and 
the approximate time limits for each patrol. He then 
decided which of the four patrol platoons would conduct 
s leader a warning order. Fre 
quently this was =— Pail Oo 


each patrol, and gave 
r four days before the patrol 
was to take pl. ice. By doing shis basic pl: inning at the regi 
mental level, it was ‘possib le to eliminate conflict between 
patrols, both within the regiment and with adjacent units. 

[he patrol platoon leader, having received preliminary 
instructions, determined the number of men he would use, 
equipment to be carried, routes, formations, and all other 
details of operation, subject to the approval of S-2. Once 
these det ils he id been fing ally determined, the patrol leader 
briefed and rehearsed his own patrol under the supervision 
of S-2. In briefing we used all available maps, photomaps, air 
photos, observation posts, and held conterences with others 
who had previously patrolled the area concerned. Rehearsals 
were freque ntly, but net always, employed. Some were 

“dry runs” behind the lines. Others took the form of short- 
distance patrols over part of the route which was to be 
COV ered. 

Inspection of each patrol was carried out immediately 
before its departure. The obvious checks for blackened 
faces, ri ittling equipme nt, ide ntifying documents, men with 
nose colds, and the like were made. E xperience, however, 
added a few other points to be checked. For example, on 
one of the regiment's e arly patrols, the le: der was startled 
to hear, immediately behind him and within thirty yards 
of an enemy position, a sudden loud squirting of water. 
The Germans heard it too, and promptly opened fire. 
Thereafter it was SOP that each man relieve himself im 
mediately before the start of the patrol. 

Because trails, roads, and stream beds provided the only 
routes which could be traversed in silence, the remainder 
of the ground being covered with loose shale, formations 
were largely restricted to columns, and did not have the 
width recommended by the field manuals. To compensate 
for this less secure formation, and to counter the German 
practice of permitting our patrols to pass and then either 
opening fire from the rear or establishing an ambush against 
the patrol’s return, it was necessary to adopt a system 
whereby each of the many houses lining the patrol routes 
were Ci arefully SCé irched before the pa trol passed. One 
common procedure was to have two searching groups, of 
two men each, precede the patrol. Covered by the re- 
mainder of the patrol, one group would search all the houses 
on the right and the other would search all the houses on 
the left. Enemy occupants were found by about one patrol 
out of four. 
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Occasionally it was thought desirable to , 





























e this 
cedure. W hen a German outpost or ambus , a 
known, and when it was particularly desire od 
be made at that point, some patrols by-passed the oocy 
house by stealth. In such cases the patrol - ian 
off enough men to cover the building adequately Th 
if the Germans tried to open fire on the rear of the pa ; 
or ambush it on its return, there was someon ht there 
take care of them. This procedure was cal] imbush 
the ambush” and was quite popular. 7 
Initially some difficulty was experienced the use, 
asse mb ly points. Some men got lost when patrol Wa 
engaged and failed to assemble at the prope ~ Ity 
f< und that if the patrol actually stopped when cach sug 
sive assembly point was reached, giving each man a chang 
to orient himself, much better results were « ined. 
Some concern had been felt as to whether enemy me 
tions could be accurately spotted, at night. This fear yy 


needless, for the Germans would always return fire promp 
A patrol would go to the estimated 
cation of the enemy position. Then one or tw 


when fired upon. 
\ men woul 
be detached and would move some distance away fry 
the patrol. They would open fire with submachine gup 

Upon the return to our lines, the patrol was interrogated 
Hot coffee was on hand during this interrogation. Th 
patrol leader turned in his report to S-2 at once, and ead 
member of the patrol talked with the S-2 alone. Mud 
good information was obtained from patrol members why 
had seen something which the patrol leader had missed ¢ 
forgot to report. In addition, the morale factor of having 
an officer talk to each man and show respect for his judg 
ment and belief in the importance of his report was sub 
stantial. 

Critiques were frequently held on the morning afta 

1 patrol. These were informal, and harsh criticism wa 
tle especially when a patrol had suffered casualties 
Definite benefits came from these conferences 

[here was one other job, done by S-2, which proved 
to be essential to successful patrolling. A detailed overla 
and comment sheet, showing the routes, objectives, time 
of departure, and time of return of all patrols was prepared 
each day, covering the patrol operations planned for that 
night. A copy was sent to each front-line rifl company 
each heavy weapons company, and each battalion; to the 
cannon and antitank companies, the supporting artillery 
chemical mortars, and tank destroyers; to division arti 
and division G-2 &; and to adjacent units at regiment , bat 
talion, and company levels. While this made considerabi 
work for the regimental draftsman and the operations st 
geant, it helped ensure complete freedom trom 
mishes between conflicting patrols, casualties from friend 
supporting fires, or difficulty with sentries when pati 
entered the lines. 

As has been said, these procedures worked in 
tion, against one enemy group, and in one typ 
rain. The lessons to be drawn from these expel 
necessarily be modified by the peculiarities ot “y 
tions. When a like situation is encountered, 
would be well to recall the solution which o: 
practical. 
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Tanks and area in which they are operating have been retouched in this photograph 


Marked for Annihilation by Air 


tive use of close air support is shown in the above 
ph, an aerial view of part of Peleliu’s Bloody Nose 
Within the area shown by the broken lines, Japs 
themselves into caves. Although surrounded, the 
vas able to fight off all attempts at dislodgment. 
lvance tank moved into the area but was disabled 
to withdraw to where it is shown. The two tanks 
t moved forward to provide cover while the markers 
UNE 1945 


shown in the foreground were placed in position. In the 
background, close to Sniper’s Road which appears at the 
left, another marker was placed. These three markers, to 
gether with a smoke signal to the rear of the two tanks, 
clearly indicated the target area. Intensive bombing by 
Corsairs carrying fire bombs was carried on until the pockets 
of resistance became too small to justify further aerial 
activity.—Fromythe Marine Corps Gazette \pril 1945 
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Landing craft maneuver among elements of the Fleet in preparation for the assault on the west coast of Okinawa 


Infantrymen approach a cave in which a smoke grenade has A foot soldier approaches the entrance to one of the caves dug 
been tossed. There are hundreds of such caves on Okinawa. in solid rock. Some caves were more than a hundred feet deep 











YKINAWA 


he innounced American 
th A ,unched its invasion of 
Ryu! ands March 26 when 
77th ntry Division invaded 
Ker: etto group (see map), 
shwest Okinawa Island. The 
re of these small islands preceded 


main invasion of Okinawa made 


April 
The invasion was the largest am- 
hious operation of the Pacific war 
more than 1,400 ships involved. 
» American Fifth. Fleet was aided 
4 British Navy task force. Carrier- 
ed aircraft and fleet units heavily 
bed and shelled Okinawa for nine 
ys preceding the landings, which 
re made on the west coast (see 
pw on map) against negligible op- 
ition. Early on the first day of the 
ding two airfields were seized. On 
second day it was announced that 
> island had been bisected and that 
seized airfields were in operation. 
The III Marine Amphibious Corps, 
e of the Tenth Army’s announced 
ps, turned north and against light 
emy resistance drove toward the 
yrthern end of the island. 
On the south front the XXIV Army 
ps met increasingly stiff resistance 
its drive toward Naha, the capital 
y, and the southern end of the 
and. The Japs, firmly entrenched 
deep caves, resisted fanatically. 
avy artillery was employed against 
caves but eb gains were 
pager. 
In addition to the 77th Infantry 
isions, other divisions announced 
being in the XXIV Corps were the 
h Infantry Division, the 27th In- 
ntry Division and the 96th Infantry 
ivision. All are veterans of previous 
and campaigns against the Japs. 
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Infantrymen of the 77th Infantry Division, engaged in securing a number of small 
islands, stalk through a Jap village in the Kerama Retto group, southwest of Okinawa. 
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On Novemser, 23, 1944, the 32d Infantry on Leyte was 
operating on a threefold mission. First, we had a fifty-mile 
supply line to protect, along with twenty miles of coastline. 
Second, we were attempting to build up force enough to 
launch an attack from the Palanas River north against the 
Japs between our positions and Ormoc. Third, we were 
occupying a defensive position to block the Nips from any 
further movement south toward Baybay. 

We had an extensive patrol system that was paying ex 
cellent dividends in information, as well as in numbers of 
Nips liquidated. In order to clarify the picture on our 
right flank, we sent a combat patrol to Hill 918 to investi 
gate the threat to that flank. The patrol consisted of two 
rifle squads, two light machine-gun squads, one mortar 
squad and a squad of guerrillas. The 2d Battalion S-2, who 
had led a reconnaissance patrol over the same terrain on 
the previous day, accompanied the patrol as a guide. The 
battalion commander and the regimental commander also 
went along, to get a firsthand view of Jap activity and of 
the terrain that we would have to attack over and, also, if 
possible to snipe at a Jap or two. They carried caliber .30 
sniper rifles. 

The patrol reached the northeast slope of Hill 918. The 
trail led down from the round top of Hill 918, along 
a knife-edged, heavily wooded ridge, and around the north 
ern side of a large brushy knoll, about 180 feet below 
Hill 918. On the northeastern side of the knoll the trail 
dropped steeply into the upper reaches of the Palanas 
River Valley. At this point an observation post was estab 
lished. After closely studying the terrain with an eye to 
previously reported Jap locations, one rifle squad was sent 
into the valley to reconnoiter a route to a position from 
which fire could be placed on several fields and shacks in 
which Japs were believed to be holed up. It was planned 
to emplace the light machine guns and riflemen in this 
position and then drop mortar shells on the shacks. As Japs 
came from their flimsy shelters the light machine gunner 
and riflemen would get in their work. 

The patrol was hardly on its way when a typical Philip 
pine rain made visibility quite difficult. Nevertheless an 
observer picked up five Nips about eight hundred yards 
to our north, moving south on a trail that would bring 
them into the rear of our patrol in the valley. Thinking 
that the five Nips might endanger our patrol, the two sniper 
rifles S—ope rated by the colonels— opened up on the unsus- 
pecting enemy. ‘The Nips scattered into the high grass 
and abaca groves and it was hard to say what the results 
were. However, it was agreed that the colonels each had 
bagged a Jap for only three were seen to emerge from the 
abaca groves and scurry over a ridge and out of sight. 

In the meantime our patrol had scouted out a route to 
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Patrol Into Japland 


By Lieutenant Colonel John M. Finn 












The Regimental and Baitalio, 
Commanders got more ction 
than they had bargained oy 
when they accompanied a pa 
trol into Japland. 





the position where we planned to set up tl 
Che light machine-gun section was directe 
the valley and join them. The 60mm. mort 
in position and ready for action. 

With all arrangements taken care of, the batta 
mander sent Lieuall on a personal scouting expedit 
the high cogon grass and thick jungle-like fo! 
knoll behind us. He planned to check in with the ply 
of guerrillas, who were supposed to have an outpost 
knoll about 150 yards away from our OP and find 
point from which he could observe the ground to 
and southeast. 

He had broken trail for about a hundred yards y 
came upon an encampment in a small cleared area 
men were busily engaged in digging foxholes 
breakfast, and gener: illy preparing to stay. The « 
quite a shock when one of the digge rs straightened 
his work and fastened slant eyes on him. We had 
pany of Japs in our backyard. 

No shots were fired nor was anything said, but the bé 
talion commander's return path to our group was straigi 
wide, and speedily traversed. One Fchelieving soldig 
averred that these were not Japs at all but a (¢ ompany 
patrol that was operating to the south. He walked up \ 
into the Jap camp, announced his presence and iden 
and asked for Company L. He did not learn the ident 
of the Jap unit but he did learn that the attitucd 
enemy was hostile. Instinct fired his rifle for him, kt 
ing one Nip; the snarl of Jap bullets aided him material 
in cutting a new path back to friendly forces. And now 
fierce fire fight developed. The squad of riflemen and 
guerrilla squad moved up paths to meet the Jap thre 
The Japs, sensing a soft touch, pressed forward, pushit 
our forces back to the trail and making the OP post 
too hot to hold. The light machine-gun squads, which 
just started to move down into the valley, had been recals 
and placed on the lower side of the trail. It was too s® 
to emplace the weapons but the gunners were ready 0! 
from the hip if the Nips became too ambitious. As 4 
troops moved back to the trail they joined the other # 
soon our entire force, less the guerrillas, who had goné 
down into the valley, was deployed below the trail, nq 


mit 


up through the heavy thickets at the Nips. One guem™ 
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ed with a BAR, crouched in the brush, covering the 
in approach from the top of the knoll to the OP position. 
e to the thick undergrowth the Japs moved to within 
rty feet of our troops along the lower side of the trail, 
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Company Ming and throwing grenades. 

[he guerrilla, with the BAR, had a field day when seven 
s charged him from about twenty yards. The BAR 
ittered, the Japs squealed and gurgled, seven pairs of 
nailed shoes glistened in the rain, and the plucky 


ked uprigh 





nd ide ni 


the identi 
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ipino Hashed his best smile. 





r him, kil 





1 materialgf™#Suddenly heavy small-arms fire broke out along the trail 
(nd now MMOs the knife-edged ridge. Bullets, whining and cracking 
en and tig™mough the palms, told us that someone was sitting on our 
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Jap thre Chirty feet below the trail the ground dropped 





ight down for fifty feet and reconnaissance showed the 
hculties of navigating this obstacle. Things did not look 
«i and although there was no doubt that a withdrawal 
er the big question was “| low?” 

that the Japs in the rear would not prove too 
, it was decided to fight back along the trail. 
.ental commander moved from near the OP to 
trail and joined the battalion S-2. They moved cau- 
usly | up the trail to find the patrol leader who was 
e action of his troops. Only twenty yards of the 
raversed when heavy rifle fire greeted the two 
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men. It came from the top of the trail, where four Japs 
were firing at them from the far edge of the trees about 
thirty feet above them The two men whipped up their 
rifles, but only the lieutenant’s carbine spoke. 


[he air turned blue when the colonel, looking through 


his telescopic sight, saw only a mass of green, for the sniper | 
rifle is not a good weapon for close-range fighting. ‘T he 
colonel would have given a lot of pesos for his carbine. In | 


a moment, however, the colonel was firing from the hip, 
cursing each time he struggled with the unfamiliar bolt 
handle. The Japs replied in kind and the two Doughboys 


. he colo 


nel and S-2 worked along the cliff and joined the patrol 


took to the brush on the lower side of the trail 


leader. ’ 
A few whispered orders and the troops began moving , 
slowly along the lip of the cliff, parallel to the trail. The 
clinging underbrush, steep slope, and loose rocks made it 
hard to keep a firm footing Suddenly the hillside echoed 
the roar of falling rock and breaking brush as one man 
slipped over the cliff without uttering a sound and ¢ rashed 
through the trees to land on the rocks below. The ever 
ready Nips whipped the foliage with bullets 
The soldier at the bottom of the cliff picked himself up, 
put his helmet back on, slung his rifle over his shoulder, 
and started climbing back up through the vines and tree 
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roots. He worked up to within twenty feet of his waiting 
comrades, only to have a vine break in his tiring grasp. 
Outflung arms encircled a tree limb and he hung precari 
ously thirty feet above the rocks. Shocked and aching 
muscles could not stand the strain and slowly, painfully, 
his fingers slipped from the limb. As he fell, another limb 
struck him at the thighs and he whirled in the air, landing 
flat on his back. Again bullets slapped the underbrush; 
again the man picked himself up; again he adjusted his 
helmet and his rifle, but he did not again try to scale the 
cliff. He actually smiled at those above him, gave the okay 
sign, and began stumbling painfully toward home along 
the base of the cliff. All men present were familiar with 
death, mutilation, and acts of courage, but this tragic figure 
rated a hats-off salute, and he got it. The regimental com 
mander learned that another man had slipped over the 
cliff earlier but had not been seriously injured and had 
taken off in the direction of the Palanas River. 

The column moved on toward the ultimate fight with 
the Japs blocking the trail. After struggling along the lip 
of the cliff for about a hundred yards, the group worked 
its way back up to the trail and began moving across the 
forty yard knife-edged ridge. 

Meanwhile, the battalion commander, with three men 
and the guerrilla BAR man, had stayed near the OP posi- 
tion to contact the patrol that was still in the valley. The 
Japs intensified their fire and moved in, forcing the small 
group back along the route taken by the patrol. They 
extricated themselves and moved into the valley, where 
they contacted the patrol. The enlarged group then fol- 
lowed a winding route to the Palanas River, down the 
river, and then back up on the ridge to C ompany E’s out- 
posts. The trip was packed with danger since all of the 
surrounding high ground was controlled by the Japs. Sev- 
eral Jap patrols were sighted and it was only by clever 
scouting and careful maneuvering that they were evaded. 

In the meantime the main force was developing the 
enemy position blocking the route of withdrawal. The 
battalion S-2, acting as leading scout, successfully crossed 
the forty-yard long narrow razor-back ridge onto a wider 
ridge leading onto Hill 918. While cautiously moving for- 
ward he surprised one Jap moving toward him. He killed 
him with one shot and another Jap ran up to his fallen 
comrade. He was promptly shot and killed. A third Nip 
crawled toward the two dead bodies. A sharp crack, a small 
round hole in the Jap helmet, and all was quiet again. 

The colonel directed the advance to continue along the 
tidge top, with the patrol leader and one man moving on 
the right, the S-2 and one BAR man along the trail, and 
the colonel and one man guarding the left flank. The 
remainder of the force was to follow along both sides of 
the trail. But the advance had no sooner been ordered 
than it became clear that the trail was securely blocked. 
Several grenades landed around the lieutenant on the right 
who answered in kind; three light machine guns w hipped 
a crossfire over the ridge, and the situation looked bad. 

A hurried estimate of the situation gave two alternatives: 
Dig in and fight them off or move down the cliff to a onail 
creek and follow it to the Palanas River. The arguments 
against the first action were that the light machine guns 
were useless because the ammunition boxes had slipped 
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over the cliff; BAR and rifle ammunition 
long; relief could not be expected until th: 
any force used for relief would necessitate « 







entire regimental plan of action; and that the «stimay. 
strength was two companies. The argume : againg 

“ xR - - 5 iS 
second action was the difficulty of descendir. the ¢jg 





it had to be tried. The regimental comn 
two BAR men and two riflemen to for , 
force to the west, and three riflemen to guard «|e tra 

















east. He told the battalion S-2 and patrol |cader 
the way. 

On counting noses, the regimental commander , 
not find the battalion commander. Thereupon he » 
his cumbersome sniper rifle for a carbine and moved ky 
up the trail toward the old OP position. The Japs | 
moved onto the trail and were jabbering and pointing 
great rate. It was necessary to move below the trai lla 
pass within ten feet of the noisy Nips. Hi ‘Successfull P 
passed eleven Japs; checked the place he had last seen dill in 
battalion commander, and found him gone. He ret tu 


by the same route and passed the same Japs and was alm 
clear when he discovered one of four Japs drawing a be 
on him. He fired a half second after the Jap did—he y 
lucky and the Jap wasn’t. This action started a barrage, 
the part of the Japs but much of it was aimless. Two m 
Japs turned their toes up before the regimental 
mander made a hasty withdrawal. 

One lone Doughboy private awaited him on the tm 
leaning against a bullet-scarred tree. A ready rifle and 
eyes belied his air of unconcern. When asked the unne 
sary question, “What are you doing?” he 
slow drawl, “Oh, just messing around to waste time.” T} 
colonel had to chuckle but not very loudly. Together th 
climbed down the cliff and joined the others in a bam 
thicket. 

The descent of the cliff was hazardous. The m 
clutched vines, tree roots, and rocks to make the descen 
Although the light machine guns and the 60mm. mor 
were useless, the men would not abandon even the trip 
but passed the weapons down from man to man. Thi 
times men lost their holds but the human chain refused 
break and all arrived at the base worn and worried, bu 
a fighting force. Sporadic and ineffective fire was s 
being directed at them. 

The three officers acted as scouts and trail breaker 
turn. The remainder of the trip down to the Palanas 
was rugged, but was made without mishap. W _ 
hours the group was talking it over at the battalion out 

The battalion commander and his group soon ari 
There had been no battle casualties with the exception‘ 
the two men who had fallen over the cliff, but there we 

many bruises, cuts, and sprains. 

Of the men who had fallen over the cliff, the fir 
turned to our lines two days later. He had no shoes, shi 
or helmet, but he had retained his fighting tools throug 
out his wandering through the Jap lines. The second mi 


returned four days later with a real story of danger . 
; ; ; 








answered in 






















privation. In attempting to return to his lines he ! 
walked into a Jap bivoua¢ area and was forced to rem 
there the entire first night. The soldier moved among ¢ 

ation a 


Japs in an effort to learn what he could of the si 
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ions. The Nips left at dawn and he was Despite the adventures, the results of the patrol were 
his efforts to return to his outfit. For three important. The Nips had lost the element of surprise. We 
cked at every turn but he finally reached had a good indication of their strength and weapons. In 
unable to walk and had crawled into the addition, we had a good study of the terrain over which we 
nds and knees. Neither could he talk but would have to operate when the ultimate drive took place. 
writing out on paper what he knew of the Considering the value of the information gained, and the 
fore he would accept treatment or food. small material cost, the patrol was a decided success 
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md Artillery Was the Answer 
1 he tradg 
m ved hy 4 
heel By Captain Elbert B. O’Keeffe 
OINting at 
1€ trail alllMEpoM BINSLAKEN TO RECKLINGHAUSEN, 33 kilometers as a 
Successfull P-47s fly, the 134th Infantry, 35th Infantry Division, h 
ast seen tHlNNK introduced to a new twist in the Heinies’ “reverse slope” When the Jerries lowered the 
le retumdillfense. It consisted of casemated 88mm. flak guns used barrels of their flak guns on our 
| was alma inst round troops and more 20mm. AA-AT weapons : 2 
ving a bel the 134th had encountered in any previous engage- Doughboys, supporting artil- 
did—he willint. An exceptionally large number of self-propelled lerv had the answer 
- barrage pons of assault-gun type filled the gaps between the ¢ ats 
I'wo motiiiemated pieces. 4 








iental comi™llsing the reverse slopes of which they are so fond, the 
~ along the axis of advance defended the fringes of the advance of the ground troops, especially because 88mm 
n the trins or woods from the rear. That is, our actual advance fre is effective against our armor. Again artillery was the 
fle and ams not resisted until our front units had passed through answer. Occasionally our tanks and TDs would maneuver 
he unnecfime town or wooded area. In an effort to keep the advance into positions from which their fire was effective against 
wered infaming our leading elements seldom bothered to clean out emplaced 88s. 
time.” Tins or woods leaving that to following units. Invariably Another direct-fire weapon, the 20mm. dual purpose 
gether thgmere was plenty of that to do. And just as invariably, the AA-AT gun, played a big part in harassing the advancing 
n a bambjmding elements came under direct fire from heavy-caliber Doughs. As none of these guns was overrun in the ad 
pons—either 88mm. flak guns or 20mm. AA-AT guns— vance it is not known definitely whether they were self 
The meimd small-arms fire the moment the advance was resumed propelled or were highly mobile towed guns. Each position 


he descerfiiiivond the town or woods. overrun, however, had its share of empty brass, some stil] 
nm. mord™mlhe most effective counter measure was to plaster the warm. The Infantry’s best friend, the Field Artillery, had 
the tripa™mee of any cover available to the enemy with all the artil- the answer in this case, too. 

van. They we could lay our hands on. In one instance the enemy Self-propelled assault guns, often reported as tanks, 


1 refused imme was along a railroad embankment less than thirty jockeyed across the front of the advancing troops. Their 
ed, but si™meds from the eastern Cor rear) edge of a thinly wooded aggressive action was a constant thorn in the side. On two 
re was sia. When driven from this position, they retreated to a occasions smal] infantry units were able to maneuver and 
all group of buildings some hundred yards to the rear. neutralize these weapons. Still the old stand-by, the artil 
breakers i™mey didn’t try to defend this position but jumped out of __lery, was most effective in driving them off. 
lanas Ringe east windows as the infantrymen assaulted from the The answer to this kind of defensive tactics is to keep 
Within wamest. The result was a backyard shooting gallery for the _ plenty of artillery in front of you, the tanks and TDs well 
ion outpagqgpugh boys. up, and stay on a broad front. Your advance will be fifty 
on arrive e enemy had provided what he had hoped would be _ per cent slower if the weather keeps your air OPs on the 
xception @™mequate defense against Allied air attacks. It consisted, ground. When the air OPs are not available, the FOs must 
there wemstly, of groups of two to six 88mm. guns emplaced at work into positions from which they can make precision ad 
ptegic points, each group with its own fire-control center. justments on point targets. The 88mm. emplacements re 
the first ame emplacements were usually shallow pits, with earthen quire a direct hit to put them out of action. The assault 
shoes, shiqgbankments built up around the gun. However, these em- guns can be driven off by close artillery fire, but that only 
Js througimmkments were not high enough to prohibit depressing the means that you will meet them farther back so why not de 
-econd mile for usi against ground targets, and that was the final _ stroy them the first time? The 20mm. pieces generally take 
danger ag™ssion on which they were fired. Direct fire of any type positions near a building or in a prepared position and are 
es he haggfone of the most demoralizing things the infantryman well handled. Keep ‘em off balance. Push them fast. Use 
1 to remilfmmes, thouch the casualty rate has not proven exceptionally your tanks and TDs whenever they have even a suspected 
:mong MRO from this type of fire. This 88mm. fire would slow target, and again—keep the artillery rolling. 
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Sketches by Captain Lachlan M. Field 


Back in 1938 Lachlan M. Field, 
a sergeant in the 107th Infantry, 


a New ' srtict 
New \ Nass 


Guard, occasionally illustrated a story or dr 


The Inrantry Journat. In the way that such things ty 
pen the Journat lost track of him until y this 
when he wrote us a letter from Germany saying he yam! 
now a captain in the Field Artillery and would we | 
interested in some sketches he had made he aco 
panied the Army from Normandy to Germany? We yw 


and the result may be seen on this and the next thy 


pages. 


The exigencies of war made 


Captain Field a F 


Artilleryman. In 1941 the personnel of the 107th In} 
was transferred to the Coast Artillery and Field An 
Captain Field, then a second lieutenant, went to th : 
Artillery School at Fort Sill and later into combat in Ey 
More sketches by Captain Field will appear i 


issues of The Journat. 
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Things We Fight F 
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By Brigadier General Frederick W. Castle 


This letter, written by General Castle to Archibald Mac- 
Leish, was inspired by Dr. MacLeish’s article in the Atlantic 


Monthly, ** 
killed in action in Europe. 


The W ord and the Fact.”’ 


General Castle was later 


At the time, Dr. MacLeish was 


Librarian of Congress. He is now an Assistant Secretary of 


State. 


Since its original publication in the Washington Post, 


General Castle’s letter has been reprinted elsewhere. In reprint- 


ing it The Journal agrees with Dr. MacLeish who said, 


**T look 


upon General Castle’s letter as being one of the finest docu- 


ments to come out of this war.”’ 


Lu WHAT THAT 
has expressed well or concretely what we are fighting 


ESSENCE Ol yOu SAY IS NO ONE 
tor. lt is not only a matter ol slogans but the very 
philosophy ot our battle. lt people do not express well 
what they think about the war, 


that the issues are still confused in the minds of all of 


it certainly indicates 


us. 

Of course, most of us do know pretty clearly that we 
are but this 
is a negative objective that fails to inspire those of us 
who feel that there 
fighting for. 

I feel that there “Word” 
has not yet been found in this war. First, the fighting 
men are too far separated from the writing men; sec 
ond, the objectives of our liberals have Lotbne over 
complicated in our new industrial civilization. 

This global war is being fought so far from home 
that the very reality of the fighting is hard to under 
stand by the people at home. Our press is well repre 
sented on the battlefronts, but the reporting of true 
facts to the people at home is impossible with written 
words, and so the battle itself is not even understood. 
In the simpler atmosphere of our Revolution the 
battlefields where freedom was fought for were in our 
own back yards, and the bloody wounded came home 


“defending ourselves against aggression,” 
is something more we must be 


are two reasons why the 


to be tended by their mothers or wives. It was a con 


structive war in the simplest sense and the objectives 
could be easily expressed by the terms “liberty” and 
“freedom.” 

Nowadays the soldiers’ thoughts cannot easily be 
expressed because of the necessary censorship regu- 
lations due to military and political considerations. It 
is necessary and right that we are not allowed to write 


politic il lette rs, but it certs uinly does tend to stifle the 
turbulence of thought which would evolve into a. 
mon understanding of what we are doing. In the Rev 
lution our newspapers printed vitriolic editorials 
letters written by the soldiers themselves on all th: 
subjects which were at issue. These words came fron 
the very heat of battle and from the heated emotion 
generated in battle. They were true words and ther 
could never be any question as to what the hghting 
men themselves were fighting for. Now the fighting 
men have to depend on interpreters and can never say 
in print or in public what they really think about th 
issues of the day, for fear of overstepping the boun 
set for us. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I do believe that this 
necessary under the circumstances, but I hope that a: 
the war draws to a close the press will be open to all 
us to say just what we think and believe. What you 
will then hear from us may not initially be pleasant 
nor may it even be true, but from the deep emotions of 
all the fighting men expressed in these words we wil 
finally begin to see just what we are after. 


‘THE SECOND FACTOR—THE LACK OF A CLEARL\ 
defined liberal objective—is one which will be resolved 
to some extent when freedom of speech is again rc 
stored. However, many strong-minded men outsid 
the service as well as in it must think on this subject 
before we can find the answer. In my own mind | 
feel that eventually we will come to realize that our 
objective can be summed up in the words “industrial 
democracy.” In all the discussions of the modern 
problem, there is one thought which I have never 
heard expressed clearly, which I believe is the inner 
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the situation. This is the fact that our country 
1ade up not only of residential communities 
ff many great industrial communities. How 
pa free citizenship which will recognize 
; is to my mind the greatest problem of our 
, Doe, living in a suburb of Detroit is not only 
er of the community of say Grosse Isle, but 
General Motors. The expression of the in 
community membership is claimed by the 
but in my opinion they are still way off the 
the objectives they seem to be seeking. 
can a modern industrial citizenship be ex 
in an organization whose only thought is that 
> It is true that a great part of the progress 
en rn industrial revolution has been through 
ogressive action of the union movement. But now 
ust find some way to express a new philosophy 
involving an approach to our ideals through less violent 
means 

erhaps Sidney Hillman’s unions are moving in the 
6 direction, with a conce pt of partnership between 
the unions and management-ownership, but the idea 
of partnership to me somehow does not adequately 
express what we must eventually achieve. There must 
be some relationship between the community political 
ctivity of the individual and his industrial activ ity. 
\gain do not misunderstand me—I am not talking 
ibout a kind of “national socialism.” To any liberal 
such a thought is abhorrent. “National socialism” ex- 
presses its inhe ‘rent dictatorial ideals in words, some of 
which only through demagoguery, express the demo 
cratic ideals for which we are fighting. 

oo long in our modern industrial revolution have 
we ‘conan d our attention on “Two chickens in every 
a and two cars in every garage.” Obviously, work 
and production are essential for all, and must be an 
ever present and practical objective. It is unfortunate 
that this must be such a preoccupation, for it tends 
to obscure the more important ideals which should 
stand out in all our thinking. During the Revolution 
work and production were no problem—our agrarian 
civilization provided all the work and all the needs that 
we desired. 

Where is the modern Jefferson to get up and tell us 
in simple terms what the issues are today? It is under 
standing leaders that we need—then they will provide 
th e words. The great jurists have not helped us. 1 bow 

} Holmes and Brandeis as genuine and great liberals, 
but the common man finds no answer to his questions 

a learned opinion on the rights of corporations to 
merge or not to merge. The great labor leaders have not 

iped us, for in their minds their only job is still to 
ght the “bosses.” The great businessmen have not 

ped us, for very few of them have yet even thought 

ut their relationship to current history, except 7 

ns of production. One or two of them, like C. 

‘son and Willkie, have touched on the ded 


but that is all. And the politicians haven't helped, pre 
cisely because the others haven't 

Government, Labor, Capital, Management—foutr 
words today fraught with great implications in the two 
great democracies, and vet Jefferson never even used 
the last three words. 


YES, THE FIGHTING MAN KNOWS HE IS FIGHTING TO 
prevent a small group of unprincipled men from 
taking over the world, and he knows that when he gets 
home he wants to breathe a cleaner, freer air than that 
he inhaled before he left. He would like to have his 
leaders tell him how that is going to be done. So it 
does not reassure him to hear from home nothing but 
the sulky grumblings and rantings of John L. Lewis, 
and nothing but boasting by General Motors and Mr 
Kaiser. And he gets pictures of Montgomery Ward's 
preside nt being ejected from his office by armed sol 
diers. 

A “truce” has been declared between organized 
labor and management for the duration, and yet much 
of the news is how the truce is viol: ated. What the hell, 
asks the fighting man, is going on? Nobody even tries 
to explain to him, and the hghting man looks glumly 
forward to the day when the “truce” is officially off 
(presumably when the war is officially over) and 
Labor and Management can again come to grips, while 
Government tries to make rules and act as referee so 
the fight doesn’t get too bloody. 

I think we all see that one of the things we are 
fighting for is this right to fight among ourselves. But 
we remember with a thive oT th: it the Nazis and Fascists 
rode to power in Europe when Labor and Capital Cor 
Socialists and Rightists—or whatever you want to call 
them) couldn’t learn to live together. Where are the 
leaders to tell us what is happening and what is going 
to happen, and what we should do to avoid the vaguely 
seen but much feared dangers ahead? 

Well, I am not pessimistic. Questions like this are 
boiling in thousands like me. When we are done with 
the fighting we shall be forthright in asking our 
questions and demanding our answers. Imagination 
and daring enterprise wrought the miracle of the 
twentieth century American vyrre il revolution, and 
every man jack of us is proud of it—every pilot who 
has flown one of our great ae Tied every mechanic 
who has repaired one, every tank man who has fought 
in Normandy or Saipan, every engineer who has 
guided a giant bulldozer on the airstrips there. 

We are not afraid. Americans have created the new 
industrial revolution, and Americans will solve the 
problems it has created. The issues may not be entirely 
clear now, but they will be later- perhaps not until 
some time after the war—and then the Word will 
emerge. In the meantime we will enthusiastically and 
thoroughly lick hell out of our enemies, the Nazis and 


the Japs. 
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Private First Class Lloyd C. Hawks, Medical De- 
partment 


Near Carano, Italy, January 30, 1944, he crawled fifty 
yards under enemy machine-gun fire to administer first 
aid to a wounded medical aid man and then continued 
forward another fifty yards to care for two wounded In- 
fantrymen. He administered first aid to one of the men 
and dragged him to a covered position. He then returned 
to the other man and treated him. While doing so his 
right hip was shattered by machine-gun fire and a second 
burst splintered his left forearm. Nevertheless, 
he finished administering aid to the wounded 
man and dragged him to a place of cover. He 
then crawled 75 yards in an effort to regain con- 
tact with his unit. 


Private First Class Leo ]. Powers, Infantry 


On February 3, 1944, in an assault on Hill 
175, northwest of Cassino, Italy, he voluntarily 
advanced alone on an enemy pillbox after his 
unit had been pinned down by fire. He stood 
upright 15 yards from the pillbox and threw 
hand grenades into it, killing two Germans and 
possibly wounding several others who fled. He 
then attacked a second pillbox which he knocked 
out in a similar manner. Then noting a third 
pillbox on the opposite flank of his company’s 
front he crawled to it and attacked it with gre- 
nades, Two Germans were wounded and four 
wounded Germans surrendeted to Private 
Powers who by that time was without arms. 


First Lieutenant Jack C. Montgomery, Infantry 


Near Padiglione, Italy, February 22, 1944, he exposed 
himself to German machine-gun and rifle fire, and at- 
tacked strong German forces. He killed 11 Germans, 
wounded an unknown number, and captured 32. Later 
that night while helping a neighboring unit repulse a 
counterattack he was seriously wounded. 


Second Lieutenant Charles W. Shea, Infantry 


Near Mount Damiano, Italy, on May 12, 1944, then a 
technical sergeant, he advanced into the face of enemy 
fire which had pinned down his company and wiped out 
three machine-gun nests, killing three Germans and caus- 
ing six to surrender to him. 


Private First Class Patrick L. Kessler, Infantry 


Near Ponte Rotto, Italy, May 23, 1944, acting without 
orders, he advanced into the face of enemy machine-gun 
fire and wiped out two machine-gun positions, captured 
16 prisoners and killed and wounded an undetermined 
number of Germans. He was killed in a subsequent action. 


Private First Class Henry Schauer, Infantry 


Near Cisterna, Italy, May 23, 1944, while on patrol he 
advanced and killed five enemy snipers with his BAR. 
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Germans. ™ 
Lieutenant Ernest H. Dervishian, Infantr 
Near Cisterna, Italy, May 23, 1944, then a chnical 
sergeant, he led four members of his platoon (1: aheag 
of their unit where they forced two groups of Germans 
totaling 25 men to surrender. Then ac\ ancing 
at the head of four men plus four more who 


later joined him, Lieutenant Dervishian success 
fully captured six Germans, a machine gun and 
its crew of four, two nests of Germans, contain. 
ing a total of ten men, and another German 
position with six occupants. 


First Lieutenant Beryl R. Newman, In{an. 
fantry 


Near Cisterna, Italy, May 26, 1944, he single. 
handedly silenced three enemy machine guns, 
wounded two Germans, killed two more and 
took 11 prisoners, despite the heavy enemy fire 
directed against him from the German strong. 
holds. 


Technician Fifth Grade John J. Pinder, |r, 
Infantry 


Killed in action near Colleville-sur-Mer, 

France, June 6, 1944, when, though wounded, 

he carried radio equipment ashore under heavy enemy 

fire and aided materially in setting up vital radio com- 
munications on the invasion beachhead. 


Staff Sergeant Walter D. Ehlers, Infantry 


Near Goville,, France, June 9, 1944, without orders, 
he led his squad against an enemy strong point, knocking 
out a mortar section. He personally killed seven Germans. 
On the next day he covered the withdrawal of his own 
squad by standing up to divert the enemy fire on himself. 
Though wounded, he carried -his BAR man who wa 
wounded, to safety and then returned to retrieve the 
BAR. After treatment he continued to lead his squad 


Staff Sergeant Arthur F. DeFranzo, Infantry . 


Killed in action near Vaubadon, France, June 10, 1944, 
when, despite a wound received in aiding a wounded scout 
who was crossing an open field, he led the advance in the 
face of two enemy machine guns. He was again wounded 
but continued to advance until he was within a hundred 
yards of the enemy position when he fell. He continued 
to fire and to wave his men forward. When his men joined 
him Sergeant DeFranzo raised up and again led his mes 
forward. Again he was hit by enemy fire but in « fini! 
gesture of indomitable courage he threw several grenades 
at an enemy machine-gun position, destroying the gu. 
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OOKING AHEAD 








| ans of the Italian campaign know what it is 
foht a stubborn enemy entrenched across barriers of 
tains. The veterans of Normandy know what 

t across hedgerow after hedgerow. The vet- 

f the Siegfried Line, of the Hiirtgen Forest, and 

\ dennes breakthrough know what it is to fight in 

Id of a European winter. And they all know 
»t the big campaigns are only the total effect of the 
ny hundreds of small battles that swirl and eddy where 
Infantryman is. They know the “Little Picture” stuff. 
And the “Little Picture” is what has predominated in 
b Pa since the battles on Bataan in 1941-42. The 
tern that was set there has been repeated in the Solo- 
ns. in New Guinea, in the Marshalls and the Gilberts. 
the Palaus, in the Philippines. But it isn’t easy for the 
eran of the European battles to visualize just what it 
like to fight in the steaming heat of tropical jungles 
: fanatical enemy who doesn’t surrender. And it 
't easy to tell about it clearly either. However, Lieu- 
int ¢ Jonel Frank J. Sackton has done a good job of 
in describing for us the battle of the 136th Infantry, 


d Infantry Division, on Morotai Island in the Moluc- 

utheast of the Philippines. The battle was essen- 
lly of regimental size and one American regiment 
DP d out a Japanese regiment that was dug in on a hill 
rounded by an all but impenetrable jungle. The 
* was so dense that a flanking battalion of the regi- 


nt could only find its way by permitting itself to be 
ided by a radio from a liaison plane that flew above it. 
Colonel Sackton’s story of the battle on Morotai will 
told in The Journat next month. 
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Saarlautern was one of the toughest nut 
fried Line. In cracking it the attacking 
quired a postgraduate course in street fight ‘nd 
all the fights that eddied in and around Saarlaysern f 
of the toughest was the assault on the church jn Sa, 

a a suburb of Saarlautern. Reinfor } 

K, 104th Infantry, 26th Infantry Divisi 

assault and took the church, but only afte: 

commander had laid effective plans that v | nid 
Church at Saarlouis-Roden” will be told the al [ 
Journat by Lieutenant Samuel J. Tobin 


sf y 7 


\nother tough European fight was the cr 
Maginot Line in the vicinity of Bitche by 1 
100th Infantry Divisions, Seventh Arn 
Charles Prout tells the story in “The Fight 
which will appear in an early issue. 
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You won't find a place in the T /Os for a Divisix 
pher, but the 104th Infantry Se in Europe h 
First Lieutenant Roy N. I andon, Infantry. Whe: 
force of the 104th Division needs aerial pictures to 
lenin ie and there aren't any pictures, Landon goes up in a | play 
get photos of the ground ahead. His Assistant | Cot 
mander, in sending us pictures of Landon’s work Land 
work is invaluable to this division and the division 
These t handy ‘teard I know that it will be helpful to all divisions everywhere.” Ne 
1ese two handy post cards *% ;, = ve 
. month we expect to reproduce some of the tacti " 


are for the use of our mem- Lieutenant Landon has made and let him tell how | 
1 1 1 
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bers Or pr ospect Ive new Another article that will be of moré than passing 
Infantryman is one from the European Theater tha tf 
work of the infantry-tank team, especially the separat 
ions that work so closely with infantry. The cody n th 
Doughboys and Tankers have to achieve to make the 

cient one is a prime problem that requires both to 

the other can and cannot do. This article apprais« 
realistically and in the light of combat experience. 
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ro rue Eprrorns oF Tat INFANTRY JOURNAI 
( There ns to be a misapprehension among certain Gls 
| he Marine Corps is all about. May I suggest 


blish an article pointing out the organization 
. of a Marine Infantry regiment as compared 
ir Army regiment. 
\larine Infantry rifle company commander, and 
' in the 
Corps set-up both administratively and tactically. 


ure most soldiers would be very interested 
Vd like it ¢ xplained, and done very carefully, and clearly, 
illy after having been through a few campaigns with 

\rmy V here | learned to respect their toot soldier greatly. 

\n Infantryman respects another Infantryman regardless 


We think a lot of 


be th in 


color, or religion the 
\: Meimy “doggies.” hey 
son and in the field. I only hope that they do not 


nk less of us because some overzealous reporter, looking 


unit, 


have aided us greatly 


lortul copy, gives the Marines more credit than the 
. when, by rights they both deserve the same. We 
l| fighting the same war, each with the same end in 


| The 


| all under the same commander in chief. 
larines certainly do not deserve more credit than any 


tnind, and 
thi@mpthers; we are all living and dying for the same cause. 
nef™ The Infantryman, in any service, always seems to get the 
wh@mphort end of the stick, and he deserves a lot of credit for 
Not only do they take many more 
nces and do a greater amount ot physical work but they 


ng as far as he has. 


iso get less comforts and credit. The one thing that keeps 
m going through the greatest of difficulties and dangers 
at intangible feeling lying deep down in their hearts 


ed “pride.” Pride, not only in their organization, but 
pecially in the fine job they are doing—a job no one else 


n the world could possibly do. Do you think there is any 


} 


jet 
terence between the Marines and the Army in that re 
You pect? Your INFANTRY JouRNAL is making a fine effort to 
t | maintain that spirit. It should continue to be the 
———— Building star in all of your editorials and articles. 






Now, let's begin with the organization of the Marine 
a niantry beginning with the squad. First of all our squads 
yor “Re composed of three groups of four men each with a cor 
want poral group leader and a sergeant in charge of the squad. 
=: Jour Mhirteen men in all. All the groups are alike. The group has 
wane ; rileman, who is also the scout, an automatic rifleman, an 
sere "5 ‘sistant sutomatic rifleman, besides the group leader. It is 
. “Mg Yours self-con:ained group with its own base of fire and all 
se thelround ; ection. 
vel an 
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lhe platoon contains three such squads plus a deme li 
tions corporal, a platoon sergeant, sergeant guide and three 
runners, a total of 45 men and one officer. As organizational 
equipment each squad has one flame thrower and demoli 
tions kit, a total of three of each per platoon 

Lhe rifle company is made up ol three rifle plato ns plus 
a machine gun platoon containing SIX light machine guns 
as primary weapons and six heavy machine guns as reserve 
weapons, plus a 60mm. mortar section of three mortars, and 
a headquarters section which contains a demolitions set 
geant and three bazookas. The Marine Corps, as you prob 
ably already know, has abolished the heavy weapons com 
pany and has given more machine guns to the rifle com 
panies and the 8lmm. mortars to battalion headquarters 
company. 


I'd like 


reasons for the differences but due to various regulations 


So much for the organization to go into the 
I am unable to 

\s far as missions are concerned, the Marines are trained 
and equipped for a short amount of fighting. It is a matter 
of hitting the beach, securing the island, and be relieved 
very shortly. We are not able to last out a sustained cam 
paign on a large scale. We have the mission of holding a 
torce beachhead line while the heavy equipment gets un 
loaded. Our training is mainly amphibious and small-unit 
fighting, anything above division is usually left to the Army 

However, the similarities are greater than the differ 
ences. First of all, we train from the same basic field man 
uals. Our infantry tactics come from Benning, our artillery 
from Sill. Our weapons, jeeps, DUKWs, and individual 
equipment are all Army issue. Such things as extended 
order, arm-and-hand signals, close-order drill, physical drill 
and all are one and the same for both Dogface and Gyrene 

Maybe I haven't told you anything new but I'm sur 
many soldiers and Marines (who also swear by The Jour 
NAL) would be interested in a comparison of equipment, 
training, organization and missions of the two units 
\rmy has al 


ways treated me and my men so well. Your magazine is 


I feel keenly on this subject because the 


doing a wonderful job and is excellent reading from both 
Ke t P on 


plugging the foot soldier—he rates it. His is not a romantic 


a recreational and professional point of view 


existence but rather a grim, dirty job that no one else can 
do. Make sure all the people back home and all the other 
branches ot the Service understand and appreciate that 


/ Captain, 3d Division, USMC. 
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By Colonel Paul W. Thompson 


L)-DAY FOR THE INVASION WAS JUNE 6, 1944. 
Pursuant to a bold decision to make this a day- 
light landing, H-hour was at 0630 in the 
morning—an hour after sunrise. 

Che D-day sea was choppy; on the Omaha 
beaches there was about two feet of surf; on 
the Utah beaches, protected by the mass of 
the Cherbourg Peninsula, the surf was negli 
gible. The tide was near its low point, just 
beginning its 18-foot rise. A “Force 5” wind 

stormy enough to cause a flag on a pole to 
flap vigorously—was blowing from the south 
west. The sky was overcast, visibility being 
about ten miles and the ceiling about two 
thousand feet. It was cool enough to make 
men shiver; the spray from the sea was dis 
agreeably cold. | 


In short, the sixth of June was an unfavor 
able day. Not unfavorable enough to com- 
promise the landings but unfavorable enough 
to make them highly uncomfortable for the 
soldiers involved. 

From the time when the naval convoys be 
gan to arrive in the “Transport Areas,” twenty 


thousand yards or so offshore, to the end of 
D-day great events were crowded together. To 
follow these events, we must consider the sue 
cessive situations Vv irtually minute by minute. 


From | RANSPORT AREAS TO BEACHES 


Let us pick up the thread of the story sev. 
eral hours before H-hour in the Transport 
Areas, at the time the convoys bearing the im 
vasion forces from the ports of southern Eng 
land began to arrive. The convoys consisted 
of hundreds and hundreds of vessels of many 
and varied types. There were lumbering 
\PAs loaded with the infantrymen, looming 
like skyscrapers over the smaller craft. In the 
davits of the APAs were the LCVPs which in 
due course would be lowered over the ships 
sides and loaded to carry the assault troops on 
the final leg of their trip to the beaches. Thus, 
from the big APA the assault infantrymen 
would step into the tiny LCVP; from the 
LCVP he would step W aist-deep in water onto 
the European continent. From that t 
was up to him. 




















\longside and among the APAs, dwarfed by them in 
size but them in numbers, were the many 
flotillas of landing craft and landing ships: the LSTs, the 
Rhino ferries, the LCTs, the LCMs and all the others. 

Abo. ird the ‘se ships and cratt were ti inks, artillery, engineers, 
additional infantry, special beach-organization units, - 
all the other components of the D-day echelons of the i 
vasion force. 


dwarfing 


At the proper time, discharging Its responsi 
bilitv of “putting the Army ashore according to the tactical 
plan,” the Navy would unravel the mass of ships and craft 
in the prope! and prescribed seque nce. So tar as possib le, 
the Navy would ensure that each unit, each vehicle, each 
item ot equipment would be landed at the proper place 
and at the proper time. Ob iously, the functioning of the 
\rmy’s tactical plan depended on the ability of the Navy 
to discharge this fundamental responsibility. 
“Unraveling” the mass of ships and craft was a task with 
many complications and several basic variables. Among the 
latter were the facts of varying rates of craft speed, varying 
distances to travel, varying destinations, and varying times 
LCVP with ten thousand 


yards to go, a speed of ten miles per hour, 


beaching. For example, an 
and a landing 
time of 0630 hours had to depart from the ['ransport Area 
about 0600 hours; while an LCT with twelve thousand 
vards to go, a speed of six miles per hour and a 
time of 07 
0550. 


landing 
30 had to depart from the Transport Area at 
There were instances of five-mile-per-hour DUKWs 
embarking from twenty thousand yards out at 0400 hours 
in order to make their landing schedules. 

Thus the flow of ships and craft out of the Transport 
\rea toward the in the small hours of 
D-day. From that time on, the sea between Transport Areas 
and beaches teemed with action; faster craft were overtaking 
and passing slower craft; and after the first landings return 
ing craft heading back toward the Transport Areas were 
passing around and through the formations heading beach- 
wards, 


beaches began 


Any military situation has both a friendly and an enemy 
side, and both must be grasped if the ensuing actions are 
to be appraised intelligently. This is a good point at which 
to supplement the over-all view of the Allied situation as 
of pre-H-hour on D day with a corresponding survey of the 
situation on the German side. 


Tue ENemy SrruaTIon 


At that time, the German defenders were still in com- 
parative ignorance as to precisely what was about to occur. 
General Eisenhower, on his headquarters ship in the Trans 
port Area, knew exactly where and when the blows would 
fall, and he even knew how the action would develop, the 
fortunes of war permitting. But on the corresponding Ger 
man level, the Field Marshal concerned knew little more 
than that the great convoys last seen in the ports of southern 
England had sailed and that there now were concentra- 
tions of shipping off the Normandy coasts—and, he was led 

» believe, elsewhere. The Field Marshal—Rundstedt it 
still could not be sure that the Normandy concentra 
tions were not a feint; he could not be sure that the real 
blow would not, after all, fall where he most feared it, in 
the Pas de Calais area. He was securely on the horns of as 
tough a dilemma as ever faced a commander in World 
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was 


War II. His enemies, the Allied invasion fo, 
initiative, and it was an initiative co upled wi 
the mobility that came from complete comman 
air. It must be emphasized that Rundstedt \ 
in the Allied main blow, 


certainly not in any teint. 


not in any seconda 
It helped him not 
that assault craft were approaching this beac! 
and so many ships were concentrated off tha 
must await more selective information. Not 
actly what to believe, all Rundstedt could do 
and see and meanwhile to make as few irrey: 
as possible. 

The Rundstedt’s mind must 
reflected on down through the successiy e level 
man command. 


uncertainty in 


Rommel, 
including the Seventh 
teenth in the 


commanding Army © B 
Normandy a: 
must have 

warning them | 

how the 


\rmy in 
Pas de Calais area) 
wires to his army commanders, 
No matter 


couldn't tell them much. 


for anything. wires | 
For their parts, the 
manders could contribute little to alleviate the 
Through it all, it is probable that Rundste« R : 
mel continued to emphasize the alerting of the 
Army in the Pas de With the inevit 
ency of a defender to overestimate enemy res 
with the help of the expertly contrived Alli: 
moves, it is logic: il to assume that the eves of the G 
High Command were turned constantly to th 
spite the know n concentration off Normandy. Th: 
of the enemy's “most dangerous capability” is a hard 
for a commander to cow off, 


Calais area. 


and in the German n 
the most dangerous Allied capability revolved arou 
Pas” rather than around Normandy. 

The long and short of the matter is that Rund 
His discomfhit 
was not decreased by the tact that he knew he was be 
surprised and could do nothing much about it 


in the process of being surprised tactically. 


German Ser 
Army, he must have been deluged that early morn 
reports of naval activity off his Normandy coasts WI 
the naval bombardment started about 0530 he could | 
had no further doubts th: it, Teg irdless of what was ha pp 
ing or about to happen else whete, he was being attac} 
But exactly where? And i 


manner? He had no way of know 


And as for Von Kluge, comm inding the ¢ 


And in what strength? 
And to what end? 
Meanwhile, a strange thing had happened along th« 
fronted by the Omaha beaches between Grandcamps anc 4 
Bayeux. The German 352d Division had moved int 
area a few days before on a training exercise and nov 
deployed with regiments abreast. The accidental sup 
imposition of this division on the normal coastal ¢ 
looks offhand to have been a stroke of fortune for the G 
mans; but in fact the superimposition was not a very elf! 
cient business. The 352d Division had been trained 11 
counterattack, not in positional defense. It had not b 
integrated into the fixed coastal defense system but rath 
just happened to be using the area of the latter for its own Ho 
training purposes. Probably the commander ol 
coastal defenses was eagerly awaiting the hour w! ' 
training exercise of the 352d would be over and | vould 


} 
n I 


be rid of the nuisance of a strange division, not uncer SMM | 
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ittering up his area. Certainly the Germans 

n happy about the break of fortune which 

52d Division deployed along the Omaha 

id ot concentrated tar to the rear on D-day. 

tandpoint of the Allied troops making the 

ig-assaults, the most important consideration 

nan dispositions and fortifications on and im 

ntiguous to the beaches. In this respect, the 

ng a typical stretch of Omaha Beach is indi 

» 1, pages 38 39. The terrain on and cor tiguous 

simply bristled with defensive works. For ex 

were five or six concrete pillboxes grouped 

vad leading from Vierville-sur-Mer down to the 

in the three thousand vards of beach frontage 

he map, there were at least twenty pillboxes. In 

1ere were numerous open emplacements and gun 

ns. Mine fields, tank traps, wire entanglements and 

r types of obstacles stretched in multi-belts along the 
t and around the numerous strong points. 

ese beach defenses were held by relatively few men. 

ey had little “depth,” being located on and near the 

[hey constituted a crust, very hard but very thin. 

task of the assault infantry to pulverize that crust. 


\PPLICATION OF OVERWHELMING Forc1 


[he grand tactics of the Normandy invasion operation 
sted of applying overwhelming force at the critical 
\n indication of how this most fundamental of all 

of war was applied on the U. S.’s Omaha Beach 

seen on map I. The detensive works shown on 

p were garrisoned by probably not more than the 
valent of one infantry battalion—even making allow 

s for the accidental presence of elements of the 352d 
vision. No important German reserves were within 
situa 
\s against it, the U. S. plan was to load on the sector 


narch of the beaches. Such was the Germar 


: full regimental combat team within the first two 
urs. Virtually four infantry companies heavily reinforced 
tanks would land at H-hour. Thus the landing-assault 
: case of throwing regiments against battalions and even 
That there was any doubt at all about the out 


mpanies 
ms was due to the obstacles and fortifications which aug 
nted greatly the strength of the outnumbered defenders 
Skipp nga few hours ahead let us take stock of the situa 
n Omaha Beach at midnight of D-day—H plus 17! 

urs. [he situation at that time is depicted on map 2, page 

+!; it looked good, and it was good. Five full regiments were 
hore. Other elements of balanced combat teams were 
re: tanks, engineers, artillery, signal units, and so 


n. The organization of the beaches—an essential to the 
ined inflow of supplies and reinforcements—while not 

proceed ng quite to schedule, was not far enough behind 
justify alarm. 


5 


\t the time of map 2, midnight of D-day, the lineup of 


pposing forces shows that the tactical plan had worked 


nd that the U. S. position had become very strong. Against 
ur five regiments, heavily reinforced, the Germans could 
muster not more than two regiments. With every succeed 
ing tide, they were falling farther behind in the “race of the 
build ul but that is another story, to be told later. At 


present the pertinent point is that as of midnight of D-day 
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Infantrymen crowd the decks of an LCI headed for the Nor- 
mandy beaches. Note the waterproofed rifle bags. 


the first great ste p in the invasion had been compl ted: the 


crust ol (serman coastal resistance had been more than 
pie rced—it had been crushed 
Our ask spy PHaAses 
What happened between H-hour and the time (1 plu 


17% hours represented in map 2 Let us replay those 


critical hours, and see what happe ned 

The details ol battle invariably ire complicated just a 
are the details in many other lines of endeavor. It is a 
simpk matter to follow, say, the general course of the Gull 
Stream 


and make up the Gulf Stream—all the complic 


But to analyze the phenomena which exist within 
ited whirl: 
approaches the 
impossible Similarly with military actions what Is simple 


and eddies and forks and countercurrents 


in the general sense may be full ol compli won in the 
particulars. That is particularly true of a landing issault 
operation, where SO many possibilitic S tor mischance cxist 


It will simplify our task if we consider the invasion 


operation by phases Selected somewhat irbitrarily here 
they are 
>» Phase 1: H minus 10 minutes to H plus 20 minut 


comprising 

a. The infantry-tank assault. 

b. The clearance of underwater obstacles 
>Phase Il: H plus 20 minutes to H plus 60 


comprising 


minutes 


a. The build-up ashore of battalion combat teams 
b. The organization of the beaches 
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> Phase Ill: H plus | hour to H plus 3 hours comprising: 
The build-up ashore of regimental combat teams. 

b. Continuation of Phase IIb. 

> Phase IV: H plus 3 hours to H plus 6 hours comprising: 
a. The landing of follow-up regimental combat teams. 
b. The landing of other elements, resulting in the 

build-up ashore of assault divisions 
c. Continuation of Phase Ib. 


7 Phase \ 


prising 


H plus 6 hours to H plus 18 hours, com 


a. The build up ashore of assault corps 

b. Continuation 
In the phase by phase account which follows, all refer 
ences are to Omaha Beach where the hardest fighting of 
the Allied landing-assault took place 


Phase | 


Tue INFANTRY- I ANK ASSAULT 
H Minus 10 Minutes to H Plus 20 Minutes 


e pick up Phase I at H minus ten minutes. At that 
time the leading wave of assault craft was approaching the 
beach and was approximately two thousand yards off shore. 
A bird's-eye view from far above would have shown the 
leading wave as a thin line of tiny craft extending along 
8,000: plus yards of front. 
been less discernible from the vant: ige point high above 
than the white wakes churned up in rear of the craft. The 


and there would be inex 


[he individual craft would have 


line would be seen to waver, 
plicable convergencies and divergencies of the individual 
craft relative to each other. These would be manifestations 
of the difliculties of n: Wigation inherent in the movements 
of large formations of smi ill craft, particul: irly in rough seas 
combined with poor visibility. As the long ragged line 
approached the shore, the divergencies and convergencies 
would be seen to shake down into definite pattern, leaving 
b lank spaces ata tew points in the line. | hese b lank spaces 
would be serious later. 

Over its 8,000-yard front, the “line” we have been ex 
! 75 LCVPs, each carrying 


amining encompassed perhaps 
This leading wave 


one 30-man infantry assault section. 
was the sharp edge of the invasion spearhead; but by no 
means did it have the ocean all to itself. 

The complete picture was complicated, but here are the 
Within the leading wave, just behind 
a relatively few 


essential elements 
it and even a few yards ahead of it, were 
larger craft, LCT(5)s. There were perhaps 
these, and they were spaced more ¢ 
front. They were loaded with M4 Sherman tanks, the 


dozen of 
yr less eV enly along the 


“assault tanks” which formed an integral part of the assault 
plan. From our vantage point these Tel: itively large LCTs 
would appear to be sticking out from among the more num 
erous LCVPs like sore thumbs, a fact to which we will 
return when we come to consider enemy fire on the advanc 
ing armada. 

This then was the leading wave and its assault-tank 


components. But the leading wave was only the first of 


‘Approximate organization and division of duties: 1 lieutenant section 
leader; 5-man rifle team; 4-man light machine-gun team; 4-man bazooka 
team; 5-man bangalore torpedo team; 4-man light mortar team; 2-man 
flame thrower team; 5-man demolition team 


40 





many. Approximately six hundred yards be! 


another wave. This one too, extended alon 
It was composed of LCM (3)s, craft < 
than the leading-wave LCVPs, and there . 
tew of them perhaps twenty in all. Thes 


carrying the unique obstacle clearance teams 


front. 


fortunes we will follow later. 

Behind the obstacle clearance | CMs Was 
empty ocean four thousand yards ol it, clear O} 
and a few contro 
That 4,000-yard expanse 


there Was nothing else like it within twenty 


except derelicts, casualties 
naissance craft. 


Normandy coast on that morning, 

\fter the four thousand yards of relatively 
came the second wave of LCVPs. Here again 
wavering line stretching across the long front 
relatively few craft in this wave, perhaps half 
Being approximately fou 
yards behind the le: iding wave, this one would | 
about H plus twenty minutes. By that time, th 
on the beaches would have been joined, and 


in the leading wave. 


would be well along toward success. This new 
bring ashore additional infantry assault section 
port” platoons of the assault companies. TT] 
companies then would be ashore. 

Such was the sea formation of H minus 10 minutes 
rather, it was so much of the sea formation 
figure in our Phase I. 

Of course, 
supporting naval guns were inactive during Phase |. Bu 
while not inactive, the German defenders did not cover t] 
sea approaches to their beaches with the heavy fire whic 


neither the defending Germans no: 


had been anticipated. There were three chief reasor 
this: 
First, the heavy-caliber coastal batteries, sited on 


manding points on the cliffs flanking the beaches, had 


been all but silenced by the preparatory air bombardment 
to which now was added terrific bombardment from heav 
caliber ships’ guns. 

Second, the more numerous German guns empla 
under concrete on and near the beaches were sited sc 
control only the beaches themselves and a few hund 
vards of the sea approaches. In designing their beach | 
boxes the Germans had a pe ainful daaice to make, as so oft 
happe ns in war. If their guns were to fire to the seaward 
then they could be fired upon from the sea. If the gun: 
were to be made immune to fire from the sea, they 
not be able to fire in that direction. For bett 
worse, the Germans decided on protection from seav 
fire. They gained this protection by appending to th« 
which shielded the 
Paying 


pillboxes massive concrete “ears” 
brasures against fire coming from the sea. the 
for the benefit, the emplaced guns were not able to engag' 
the invasion armada until the craft were withi 


hundred yards of the beaches. 


Third, to the German guns in open emplacemen 
hinterlands beyond the beaches, the widely spaced 
tiny landing craft did not make profitable targ 
still two thousand yards away, especially in view 
obvious fact that the craft soon would be closer in and then 
would be better targets. The Germans, always sensitiv 
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expenditure, waited for “the whites of our 
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— - pt fo. in occasional high-flying, fast-moving recon 
veh ed the Luftw afte did not figure in the D-day 
ts ? [!.. was one of the pleasant surprises of the 
| 1 \. one had expected that the Luftwaffe, battered 
aah i t be, could be wholly eliminated as a factor 

se he hatt 1 the beaches. 

On the attacking side, the bombardment covering the 
econ. filipal app! to the beaches was heavy, but by no means 
use aprecedentcdly heavy. The naval gunfire, was directed 
F the ffhielly against the known locations of German coastal bat 

< (although, as already noted, these batteries them 
= ves had been all but silenced by the preceding air bom 
. iment). Several destroyers were at this time CH minus 
a » minutes) moving in along the flanks of, and practically 
iny as Mlibreast of leading wave, prepared to support the assault 
ousand fpiantry as required and if necessary to sacrifice themselves 
h dows the operation. 
e figl [wo other items in the fire support plan are noteworthy. 
th luck {ne was the rockets, for which high hopes had been held. 
he “rocket ships” were LCT(5 )s—called “LCT(R)s” 
¢ “sup Mech fitted with hundreds of rockets mounted at fixed 
issault fngles on the deck. Since the mounting angles were fixed, 
he rockets had to be fired when the rocket ship was a cer 
utes ind known distance offshore. This instant had to be 
i inated with the position of the leading wave of land 
» craft, so that the infantry assault sections would not be 
ur OW! uly endangered and at the same time would derive the 
[. But 
WET the 
whick 
ons | 
n com 
es, had 
rdme nt 
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Map 2—Midnight of D-day. / 


maximum benefit from the tremendous shock power of the 
rockets landing in mass—shock power equal, in the case of 
each rocket craft, to two and one-half times the salvo power 
of a modern battleship. It is getting a little ahead of our 
story, but when the leading wave approached to within a 
tew hundred vards of the shore, the rockets were touched 
off No considered estimate of effects can yet be made; 
burt it is likely that the high hopes held for the rockets 
were not completely realized and even that the returns 
did not compensate for the cost Gwhich included the di 
vertin 
LCT 


The other noteworthy item in the fire support plan was 


g to rocket use of perhaps a dozen badly needed 
5 


@ Je 
the use of conventional field artillery, firing from LCTs 
afloat. During the months preceding the invasion the bat 
teries of the assault combat teams had received intensive 


The LCTs loaded with the 


firing batteries (four guns per LCT) made their run a few 


training in this novel tactic 


thousand yards behind the leading wave, firing on the gen 
eral beach area. As the leading wave approached to within 
a few hundred yards of the beaches, the artillery fire was 
suspended and the LCT s countermarched to the assembly 
areas from which they would later depart, this time to land 
on the beaches The effect of this artillery hire likewise 
cannot yet be evaluated; but unlike the rocket fire, its cost 
was not great. The artillery batteries had to be trans 
ported to the beaches in the LCTs whether they fired afloat 
or not. The ammunition expended in the firing afloat 


was stowed in odd spaces ol the craft which otherwise 



































































would have been empty. Therefore, any benefits deriving 
from the fire were almost one hundred per cent clear profit. 

So, as of H minus ten minutes, the invasion looked to be 
a surprisingly cheap success. The leading wave was 
within two thousand yards of the shore, and still there was 
no Luftwaffe reaction and no considerable enemy fire. 

The illusion exploded about H minus three minutes, by 
which time the craft of the leading wave—minus a few 
casualties—were within five hundred yards of the beaches. 
About that time, several things happened. The German 
guns and mortars in open emplacements in the hinterland 
opened up. Furthermore, the leading wave moved into 
the field of fire of the concrete emplaced guns on and near 
the beaches—the ones which were shielded against fire from 
the sea. With only two or three minutes and a few hun- 
dred yards to go, the landing craft of the leading wave 
plunged into a belt of fire. The moments which had 
always been most dreaded were at hand. 

There were hits—but as always, there were many more 
misses. The great advantage of the landing craft was in 
their numbers and their spread. By the laws of percent- 
ages, most of them were bound to get through, and get 
through most of them did. 

At H-hour—give-and-take a few minutes either way—the 
landing craft of the leading wave touched down. As each 
craft slid to a stop, the cry was “Ramp down!” Instantly 
the ramps of the LCVPs went down, and the assault in- 
fantrymen poured onto the beach, just as they had been 
trained to do. Let us consider for a moment the situation 
that faced these infantrymen, these soldiers who formed 
the cutting edge of the invasion spearhead. . 

Already chilled by the spray of their two-hour trip in the 
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A German trench system dug in on the top of a sharp bluff above one of the beaches chosen for the D-day landings. 


LCVPs, the men stepped out into cold, rough wate 
where between knee and waist deep. On that depth y 
superimposed a surf of perhaps two feet, so that manv ¢ 
the soldiers were wet to their shoulders as they waded av 
from their craft. Immediately to their front stretched ¢ 
“water gap,” about 75 yards wide. Beyond the water ga 
stretched the flat sandy beach. Since H-hour virtual] 
coincided with low tide, there was something like six | 
dred yards of that beach stretching out ahead. T: 
soldiers in the craft, it looked like six hundred miles. Bi 
this vast expanse of beach was broken by numerous 
stacles: piles and steel frames and concre “te pedestals an 
mines. Beyond the expanse of obstacle-scarre« 
the thin line of dunes and just beyond, the mass of 
bluffs. To the infantryman, the rounded bluffs looked lik 
mountains, but they looked mighty good; the infantryma 
knew that in and beyond them lay what he most earnest! 
desired at the moment: cover from enemy fire. 

Enemy fire! With the craft’s ramps down, that was # 
most terrible thing about the assault section’s situation 
Every moment the fire was increasing in intensity and 3 
curacy. Looking out across the sands to the bluffs the in 
fantryman saw everywhere the bursts of mortar and arti 


a 





Sand 10g 
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lery shells; he saw and heard the criss-crossing of the riii 


and machine-gun fire; round 
from the 88min. 


target guns. 


and he saw and heard thé 
the 50mm., the 20mm.., 


Here and there craft were hit as they came to a stop a 


the sands. Here and there an enemy machine gun range 
in on a ramp just as it went down—and that was the won 
situation of all. Casualties mounted. 

h hes 


It was a situation demanding action, one in w! 
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ath to him who did the hesitating. As 
dozens of times before on similar beaches 
Eagland—and in similar situations —_ for the hostile 
“the 25s: infantrymen spread out, deployed, headed 
shose blu‘ls. Here and there a soldier took scant and 
jous cover at the base of an obstacle. Here and there 
-garted to dig. But most of them kept moving, as they 


non meant 


oy had dor 


; suppos to do. R 

But what about the German defenders? What were they 
ing all this time? Were they just lying back behind their 
rete walls thinking that this was like shooting fish in 
arel? Far from it. 

From the German standpoint, the situation was truly 
ing. The best the Germans could hope for was to 
Ng few—or even many—of the invaders. But they could 
hope to stop them on the beaches. 

Why was that? Because the line-up of opposing forces; 
use the defenders were so few, the attackers so many. 
was pillboxes by the dozens against men by the hun- 
sds, against assault sections by the scores and each of 
xe assault sections consisted of thirty infantrymen, deter- 
ined, specialized, well equipped, well trained. A power 
by was on; the beaches were being carried by mass infil- 
stion, by assault on a broad front. 

Perhaps it has been reported otherwise, perhaps it has 
n told how a relatively few attackers routed the hordes 
the Atlantic Wall; but this is not true. A German 
fender in his pillbox could train his guns on any of sev- 





” 4} assault sections; he could bring down some (but by no 
ter. sompeans all) of the men in that section; but while he was 
lepth waggping that, the mass of the invading force was moving for- 
many @@erd, ever forward, taking its losses and — forward. 
ded aaron his pillbox embrasure, the German saw his targets 
cched igmpoving, there seemed so many of them, and the distances 
vater gamd spaces were So fast. 
virtuallqal Especially to the German officer commanding that coastal 
- six hugletor, the situation must have appeared hopeless. That 
To thggpmmander, more than anyone else, knew the thinness of 
les, Bugs crust, the weakness of the “Atlantic Wall.” Before 
erous om-hour he was getting reports from his various beaches: 


stals ang! of them were being assaulted; there were dozens and 
and rogq™mpores and hundreds of landing craft pounding in; every- 
ss of thamphere it was the same; there seemed no “main effort” on 
oked like invaders’ part, everywhere it was the same. (This is 
e benefit derived from making an attack on a broad 
















intrvma 

earnestiqmont.) It is certain that the German reports exaggerated 
be seriousness of a situation which was serious enough 

- was th@gpithout exaggeration. The German commander of the 


pastal defenses had little hope beyond exacting a maxi- 


situatio 
: and adggpum number of casualties. 
s the inf But how about that German commander, he whose di- 


ind artilffMsion, the 352d, was at this critical moment disposed in 
the rifig@giments abreast through the areas just back of the 
> roundgieaches? That commander also was in a state of first-class 
er pointimerplexity and alarm. Things were not going according to 
lan. As we have seen, his was a counterattack unit not a 
stop ol™msitional defense division. What should he do? 

rangei™™ His reaction, understandably, was to attempt to get his 
he worm™mvision concentrated, to move it intact back near St. Lé 
here it belonged, to get it in hand for its primary mission 
the counterattack. But the Herr General was in the 
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Map 3—The landing beaches. 


inexorable grip of circumstances. By H plus a few minutes 
some of his units already had been drawn into the fire 
fight. These units were engaged in a disorganized sort of 
way, in the manner of troops which have been surprised in 
bivouac and are making the best of it. The task of getting 
the division together again grew more difficult by the 
moment. 

The Herr General probably delayed too long in deciding 
to concentrate; the result was that his units soon were half 
in the fight and half out of it. Of course, their fire added 
to our casualties; but not enough so to alter the results. 
Not enough, as we later shall see, to compensate the 
Germans for the loss of their most readily available counter- 
attack force. 

So much for the defenders and their troubles. Mean- 
while, each minute was bringing significant developments 
on the beach. Here at H plus a few minutes it was a 
picture of failure at a few places, but of success or impend 
ing success at many. It was a picture of success darkened 
but not obscured by mischance. For example: 

Some of the assault sections had run into dense fields of 
fire and were pinned down and even decimated. 

Some of the sections had gained cover—as along the sea 
wall—and had engaged enemy pillboxes and other defenses. 

Some of them had infiltrated through the comparatively 
undefended spaces between defensive works, made their 
ways to inland objectives, or turned to right or left to aid 
in the reduction of coastal fortifications by taking them in 
the rear. 

On the beaches, the assault tanks, now battered and re- 
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duced in strength, were still plugging away at the embra 
sures, they were not doing as well as planned, but they 
were helping a lot. 

In short, the landing assault was proceeding almost as 
well as could be expected and well enough. 


But the minutes were passing, and the tide was rising 


\rrempt ro CLear THE UNDERWATER OBSTACLES 


landing craft had 
[his was the wave consisting of LCM(3)s 


Meanwhile, the second wave of 
touched down. 
Carrying the special obstacle clearance units [hey landed 
but with the tide rising fast—a foot rise 


every twenty minutes! 


close to low tide, 
One hundred yards more of beach 
covered every hour! The significant point was this: within 
a short time after H-hour, those beach obstacles which at 
H1-hour were in the dry would begin to be in the water. 
Within a couple of hours, they would be deep enough in 
to prevent the landing craft from re: ching water of ws ading 
depth I herefore, if the obstacle-clearance operation failed 
the craft would be prevented from discharging their loads, 
and if that happened, the invasion effort would simply 
Hounder and fail for want of reinforcement. The men 
already ashore would become hostages destined tor death 
or capture. This line of reasoning had led to the creation 
of the special obstacle-clearance units. 

Clearing the underwater obstacles in this instance was 
a joint Army-Navy task. The basic work unit was a forty 
man group carried in each LCM. This group consisted of 
ibout thirty Army engineers and about ten naval demolition 
men (from naval “beach battalions”). The general division 
ol responsibilities gave the naval demolition men the task 
ot clearing the obstacles farthest seaward, while the Army 
engineers cleared them landwards up to and beyond the 
high-water mark. 

There was no expectation of clearing the beaches com 
pletely of obstacles advance of the rising tide. That 
would have been desirable, but it would have been impos 
sible with the means available. The compromise solution 
was to concentrate on clearing lanes through the obstacle 
belts. These lanes would be cleared ahead of the rising 
tide, would be marked (by buoys and flags), and then 
would be used by the incoming craft at the higher stages 
of the tide. 


each infantry assault company. 


| here were [to be sey eral lanes in the sector ol 


and research 
he id been devoted to developing effective wavs of att icking 
the obstacles. No roys il road had been discovered, and so 
it was that the forty men of each gro up, landing shortly 
after H-hour, went about their task with what such con 
ventional engineer tools as they could carry with them. Ex 


During preinvi asion months endless th rus ght 


plosive was the chief tool, and of this each man carried 
about forty pounds. The explosive was made up into 
handy forms so that it could be fitted quickly to piles, steel 
frames, concrete pedestals. But the fitting had to be done 
by hand, and it was a job that couldn't be done in a second 
The obstacle-clearance teams had been trained like crack 
football teams. Each man knew exactly what to do and 
each had practiced his function over and over again on the 
flat beaches of western England. 

Since each obstacle had to be attacked by hand, the 


obstacle clearance teams were numerous. On the Omaha 


a4 





beaches as of H plus five or ten minutes, ¢} 
many obstacle-removers as there were assa 
That fact alone shows the importance of 
obstacle problem, for spaces in landing crat 
precious beyond price and were not allot 
other than infantry except for the most ur 

The obstacle clearance LC Ms made QO 
than LCVPs, and a few of them were lost 
the beaches. When the remaining ones tor 
infantry assault sections of the initial wave 
ing beaches having not yet had time to r 
the sea wall or the bluffs. The fire fight 
And the special obstacle-clearing engine 
explosives, stepped into the middle of 

hey stepped into the middle of it and 
The nature of their work startles the imag n 
full face of that-terrific fire their job was to 
and every obstacle, attach to it the proper 
plosives, coérdinate with neighboring tean nd at 
An old m of 


states that engineers cannot work under heavy fire; byt 


propel times detonate the charges. 


is exactly what these special engineers set out 
We have seen that their first priority task to | 





series of lanes through the belts of obstack [hese 
were to be cleared and marked, before the 9 
ered the obstacles. The engineers were working 
against the heavy enemy fire, but against 

In substance, the obstacle-clearance pla: Q 


Beach failed. The old axiom of war was « 
special engineers could not operate effective 
heavy fire. hey were cut to pieces, suftering 
In a demonstr: ition ot col | courage and skill 
their task, blowing some obstacles, many in 
general being unable to keep lanes cleared 
rising tide 

There was one other string to the obstacle-r 
\long with the assault tanks which had bee: 


“tankdozer 


. . ] 
powe rful machines, consisting essentially ot S| 


the initial wave, there were a few 


to which bulldozer blades had been attached 
the obstacles over and out of the way. In 
high hopes had been held for the tankdozers but 
they were regarded as unproved gadgets 
craft spaces required to bring them ove 
The tankdozers also made good targets \l 
picked off, chiefly by the 88mm. guns. As 
tankdozers played no important role in the proceedings 
With the obstacle-removal plan failing. 


looking the entire landing on Omaha Beach 





the face this critical point, another ancient 





axiom arose to be confirmed: the one which Sa\ 





tions are never as bad as they seem. Faced with 





sity, having no other alternative, the coxsw 
landing craft drove ahead, into the teeth of t! st 


Many craft were lost; but most of them got throug 








was what counted—most of them got through 

Thus, although the plan for clearing the obsta 
failed, the obstacles turned out to be less formidad 
had been anticipated, and while they made t! 
more difficult and costly, they could not stop 
finger may be put on any single instant as marking! 
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Engineers seek cover behind beach obstacles. 


nvasion of western Eur pe, it would be on 
t when the uncleared unde rwatel obstacles on 
beach pr ved not formidable enough to stop 
ft from coming on in and landing at all stages 
v, had the invasion come to disaster on the 
stacles, much attention might well have been 
tne lack of smoke to Cove! the obstacle clearance 
Since other considerations dictated an H-hour 
oht, the only possibility for cover lay in the use ol 
hat is one of the great lessons to derive from the 
peration—and it is a lesson which would be much 
ye in the news had those underwater obstacles been as 
S anticipated. 
g about H plus 20 minutes—time enough for the 
the third 


inding craft came grinding in taking its losses as 


t sections to have cle ared the beaches 


ny ghed through the belt of fire which was still covering 


ite sea a yproaches \s we have seen, this 


nsisted of LCVPs infantry 


ns the sections which made up the support 


carrying additional 


t the assault companies. At the time these craft 
The 


f the leading wave were clear of the beach, o1 


vn, the fire fight ashore was on in full tilt. 


[hey had located most enemy pillboxes and 
- @ePacements immediately on and near the beaches, and 
ngaging them. The assault tanks had been taking a 
ng; some of them were out of action, but most of 
vere still in there slugging it out with the defender's 
velocity concrete emplaced guns. Things were going 
much according to plan—except for two develop 
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First, those gaps Wwe have already noted as having 
develop d in the formation of the craft of the | ding Vave 
as it approached the beaches had resulted in a situation 


where certain P rtions ol the beach notably the one opp 
SIT St 


| aurent—had not been assaulted and were 


' , 
strongly held as ever 


Second, the obstacle-clearance engineers were bein ul 
to pieces by small-arms and mortar fire (as we have seer 

On debarking, the assault sections of the support p 
toons did as their comrades of the leading wave had don 
they clispersed and headed straight across the beach« 
ward the high ground beyond the high-water mark. ‘| hey 
joined whatever fight they encountered, assisting th 
already engaged sections of the leading ive. Casi ( 
continued heavy 

[his brings us to the end of Phase I. It leaves us wit! 


the enemy 


sult tank \t 


the issault companies all ashore engaging 


defensive works in conjunction with the as 


this moment H plus 20-odd minutes—we had pr rhap 
three thousand assault intantry in the battle on Omaha 
Beach Probably not more than i third that many detend 


ers were lo king ove! sights at the attacker 
Phase I] 


\ssauLtT CONTINUED 


to H Plus | How 


le 


[he next phase of the invasion, beginning with nother 
wave composed chiefly of LCVPs and partly of LCM 
chiefly 


because it marked the point at which the lightly equipped 


coming in about H plus 40 minutes, is notabl 


highly specialized assault formations ashore began to b 


transported into gandard combat teams with supporting 
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arms and services. The word “began” is used advisedly. 
That was all it was at this time, a beginning. 

The first wave of the new phase—that is the fourth 
wave of the landing—consisted of two platoons from each 
assault battalion’s reserve company, plus two platoons of 
divisional engineers for each assault battalion. The former 
were carried in LCVPs, the latter in LCMs. Just behind 
this wave, a matter of ten minutes or so, came a wave—the 
fifth—of additional LCVPs and LCMs carrying among 
them the remainder of the assault battalions’ reserve com- 
panies, the remainder of the assault battalions’ heavy weap- 
ons companies and various other elements, including for- 
ward echelons of the “Engineer Special Brigades”—the units 
which had the responsibility of organizing the beaches. 

It is essential to a clear understanding of the invasion 
operation to keep clear on the réles played by the respective 
engineer units. Here it is scarcely H plus 60 minutes and 
we already have mentioned three types of engineers: the 
obstacle-clearance ones landing just behind the leading 
wave; the divisional engineers, landing with the support 
platoons of the assault battalions; and the beach-organizing 
ones, beginning to land with the reserve and heavy weapons 
companies of the assault battalions. 
purposes is in order: 

The obstacle-clearance engineers had a unique and spe- 
cial mission: to clear lanes through the belts of underwater 
obstacles; on completion of that mission, they would revert 
to corps control where they would be available for normal 
engineer tasks. 

The divisional engineers operated in conventional man- 
ner. By the time they landed, the assault infantry was 
fighting perhaps a few hundred yards inland. The divi- 
sional engineers had the immediate mission of clearing 
mines and obstacles so that the aneue tanks and presently 
trucks and artillery could move over the beaches up the 


A recapitulation of 


exits and beyond, to positions from which they could join - 


in the fire fight. 

The beach-organizing engineers, elements of the Engi 
neer Special Brigades, had the immediate mission of estab 
lishing communications from shore to ships at sea, mark- 
ing beaches, marking or removing hazards to landing craft, 
and establishing routes over and off the beaches and up the 
exits. In due course, this mission would be extended to take 
contvol of traffic over the beaches and the conversion of 
the beaches into ports. 

As we have seen Phase II, extending to H plus 60 min- 
utes, was marked by the arrival on the beaches of the re 
mainder of the assault battalions, including the battalion 
8lmm. mortars and heavy machine guns. Also included 
in the Phase II arrivals were the 57mm. guns of the bat- 
talion antitank platoon, landed from LCTs. The landing 
of these guns was a milestone, for they were the first non- 
manhandleable weapons ashore (the assault tanks ex- 
cepted). The antitank guns were pulled by 6 x 6 trucks— 
the first trucks ashore. 

Each of the LCMs carrying divisional engineers carried 
also an engineer bulldozer. Those were the first. bulldozers 
ashore, the tankdozers of the initial wave excepted. 

With the landing of these few early vehicles, particularly 
the trucks pulling the antitank guns, another crisis in the 
invasion was passed successfully. Up to that moment the 
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ability of the Normandy beaches to sup} 
even tracked vehicles without artificial 1 
doubt. There had been strong reason to | 
Normandy sands formed only a thin veneer 
base, and the deduction was that heavy 
break through the veneer and mire down i soft 
When that didn’t happen the invasion t 

Had the break been the other way 
duail 











forward. 
vehicles over the beaches during the first crit 
have been cut to a fraction of the rate act 
and the “build-up” on which so much di 
have suffered accordingly. 

While all combat elements of the assault ili 
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bat teams thus were ashore by approximately HH plus § 
minutes, these elements were not at that time fightin 
teams. The situation still was about as described , 
paragraphs above. That is, individual assault section; 
in cases platoons, were attacking the German defen 
works, while others were proceeding inland he ter 
features which were their objectives. At this time—H 





60 minutes—the invasion was still essentially an as 
section war. However, the early crises had al 
successfully, and soon things would be proceedin 
more conventional basis. " 
As Phase II ended there still existed one source of 
tial danger: the gap opposite St. Laurent, wher 
substantial forces had been landed, and where the Gen 
defensive works still remained as strong as e\ 


Phase III 


BuiLp-up TO REGIMENTS 


(to H Plus 3 Hours) 


Phase III saw the building up ashore of the element 
regimental combat teams, and of various supporting 
supplemental services. On and near the beach« 
fight was raging. Various defensive works had beer 
duced, but many others were still in action. That enl 
rassing unassaulted stretch of beach near St. Laure: 
remained, a source of danger. Back in the fi re of 














in sot ieie enemy mortars and 88mm. guns an 
lery, operating from open emplacements, were conti 
to cover the beaches and the immediate ieeetaches 1 t 
beaches. Snipers were appearing, particularly in 
swept over but not completely mopped up by our assd 
forces. 

The tide continued to rise. By H plus 2 the incomi 
craft were encountering obstacles before they ground 
The obstacles consisted “partly of a the German 
placed, and partly of the debris of battle, parti 
wrecked landing craft. 

But the build-up of regimental combat teams ashore \ 
on—and again that was the important thing. Here 
high lights of it in this period. 

The reserve battalion of each assault regiment 
in a series of waves, the infantrymen in LCVPs, the tov 
antitank guns in LCTs. These battalions were 
normal units, the first such ones ashore. 

The regimental cannon and antitank companies © 
ashore late in the period, chiefly in LCTs. To the 


re W 


manders of the assault regiments, long since ashore 
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I plus ¢ 
hghtin 


hed ; A heavily laden Rhino wallows through the English Channel on its way to the beachhead. 































(Ps, the arrival of these companies was a great event. equipment and many of the vehicles loaded in the LSTs 
howitzers and guns added immeasurably to the of- are needed ashore by ‘H plus 60 or 70 or 80 minutes. Under 
ne—H diiisve and defensive power of the units ashore. From that such circumstances, the LST loads must be ferried ashore | 
the regimental commanders could have far less and the only practicable ferry so far developed is the Rhino. 
een pag of an enemy counterattack even if made with tanks. From our high-up view of proceedings as of H minus 10 | 
ding ofthe Engineer Special Brigade units, with the mission of _ minutes we would have observed many Rhinos in the proc 
g the beaches, began to come in in strength during _ ess of being “married up’ to their LSTs, and later we would | 


e of pola period They came in LCVPs and LCTs and on have seen then receiving from the LSTs vehicles and equip | 
e as vetfmmno ferries. The early operations of the ESBs influenced ment. Then we would have seen them making their ways , | 
he Gengmmectly the operations of the combat units ashore in two beachward some of them hit by enemy fire, floundering | 

r ticular respects: and sinking; we would have seen most of them ground in 


very early in the Phase III period, the ESBs two or three feet of water and then—it would be our Phase 
cht ashore a number of special “waterproofed” trac- III by now—we would have seen the loads roll off and wade 
These tractors could “wade” in depths up to six feet. ashore assisted by ESB tractors. 


id the mission of meeting LCTs and Rhino ferries Taking stock, we find our Phase III ending—about H 
‘Jementgmhey came in, and assisting the debarking vehicles across plus three hours—with two full regiments, two Ranger 
orting rater gap” from the craft to the dry beach. Since one battalions and considerable numbers of supporting and 
es, the Mice which conks out just off the ramp of a landing craft service troops ashore on the U. S. sectors of Omaha Beach 
1 been prevent any further unloading, the importance of a The total strength in the Omaha beachhead at that time 
hat emijmmans for insuring that stalled vehicles are promptly probably exceeded ten thousand men. Probably not more 
1urent ammoved out of the way and ashore is evident. This was the than fifteen per cent of this total was in actual contact with 
Ids of the special tractors landed by the ESBs about H plus the enemy, but the remainder was moving up, reinforcing, 
rland minutes filling in, mopping up. The relatively weak German de | 
s and afmmpecond, a number of the ESB DUKWs which later fenses were being crushed in the power play. 
continuigmmuld be used in the unloading of cargo from freighters Phase IV | 
hes to me “preloaded” with ammunition of the types required 7 ae — = 
in agg the assault regiments. These DUKWs were launched [ne “Fottow Ur'—Reciments Lanp | 
ur assamm LSTs thousands of yards out. They made their own to H plus 6 hours 
sin to the beaches. and then to designated rendezvous Phase IV, which we have taken as beginning about H | 


-incomiammints inland, where their precious loads replenished the plus 3 hours and lasting until H plus 6 hours, witnessed 
ground@gm™ess of the assault units. This formed the first resupply these important events: | ; 
‘mans hMeation of the invasion. Many of the DUKWs were >! I'wo additional regiments, the “follow up regi 
articula partly through enemy gunfire (the DUKW is slow ments of the assault divisions, were landed on Omaha 
; s . r! 7 
ving and so is a good target) and partly through swamp- Be ach. 
hore well in he avy seas. All in all, this DUKW resupply opera- > 2) The divisional artillery of the assault divisions was 


re are (@™™ must be accounted one of the key factors in the success landed. . 

the assault phase of the invasion. > 3) Additional corabat-team elements, including tanks, 
t came fl™mbelore closing the book on our Phase III, a special note Mtiair guns, 4.2 inch mortars, engineers, radar-location 
the towaam the Rhino ferries is in order. The essential facts are Units, came ashore. 
oracticalmmese: first, the LSTs carry the mass of the heavy equip- [hose events were highly significant. At the time, some 


nt and armament of the assault forces; second, on the of them were dramatically so. One infantry regiment for 
beaches of Normandy an LST grounds (stern first) in example, had been loaded in LCICL)s, craft which are 
ething like ten feet of water—far bevond the wading adapted to bringing infantry ashore in large groups (250 
re wigecities of f military vehicles: third, much of the heavy men per craft) during the early stages of a landing opera 
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The fleet of LCIC 


constituted a floating reserve which could be landed on 


s carrying this infantry regiment 


tion. 


order of the corps commander at times and_ places dic 
tated by the situation. We have now seen how the un 
assaulted stretch of beach opposite St. Laurent constituted 
The LCI-loaded regiment 


was brought in there, and soon the pocket had been cleared 


a continuing source of danger. 


up—except for the inevitable snipers. 

Late in Phase IV, the tide 
underwater obstacles, implemented by wrecks and debris, 
reached the peak The 
Protruding out of 


reached height and the 


their effectiveness scene on 
Omaha Beach was one of devastation. 
the water, being pounded by the surf, were the wrecks of 
. the remains 


lhe 


and there in 


the hulls of burned out tanks 
and_ trucks 


numerous craft, 


of wrecked guns and_ bulldozers dead 


were eve rvwhere, the wounded huddled he re 
little 


still falling in 


groups. Enemy fire, particularly trom mortars, was 


and out of the water. Enemy snipers were 
active. 

[he situation was such as to prevent much work on o1 
the Squads ot 
which according to plan should have been directing trafhc 


at well organized 


ganizing beaches ESB military police. 


“beach exits” by this time, were crouch 


Ing under the cover of the long low sea wall The same 
was true ot many other Spec ialists. It Was truc ot the rem 
the 


tinued their efltorts to blow the obstacles up to the last, 


nants ol obstacle-clearance who had con 


engineers, 
but who now could do nothing with the tide covering every 


thing. Inshore, as of H plus 6 hours, the end of our Phase 
IV, the beach-organization plan was behind schedule and 
getting more so with each passing hou 

On the the 


most of them, at 


othe r hand, intantry assault sections oO! 


any rate) which had landed six hours ago 
were now operating inland, some of them fifty yards inland, 
Some 
had been collected into platoons and even companies. 
t work, and the 
Above all, that frst thin cutting edge now was backed up, 
ashore, by the sturdy body of the spearhead. No one could 


have been sure of it at the time. 


: 
some of them one ihousand vards or more. sections 
The 


unit staffs were a unit officers in control. 


but in fact there was now 
only the remotest possibility of the Omaha assault forces 
being driven back into the sea. 

Even the state of disorganization on the as of 
troublesome than 
serious. While the beaches were not organized and operat 


be ac hes 


this time CH plus 6 hours) was more 
ing as per plan, still units and equipment were being 
landed. As for supplies, the plan contained certain hedges 
against just such mischances as had developed. For ex 
ample, barge-loads of ammunition and other critical items 


oe oe 


serve Thee. 


West Point, New York. 






had been rammed ashore near high tide; bex 
with the 
supply dumps. 


falling tide, were barges reserved 


mer: 
leT YEN 


Phase V 
fHe Power PLay Continuy 
to Midnight of D-day 
Phase V, 


hours—brings us back to our starting point 


carrying to midnight of D-day 
graphs ago: that is, to the situation depict 
Where less than a score of hours ago the be 
, assault 
the end of Pha 


were figured in terms of infantry 
manded by lieutenants, by 
ashore the headquarters of the assault corp 
Corps—along with very substantial element 
Included in the latter were most of the com! 
the Ist and 29th 
assault regiments, the 16: 


Vierville-¢ 


here was a gap of several hundred yards bet 


two infantry divisions 

The two H-hour 
were widely extended along the 
result of the vagaries in the landing of the | 
wave, as alre dy noted—but the gap had b 
partly | w the 115th and partly by the 18th 
ments. 


Meanwhile, 


SIX hours 


the tide had continued to rise a1 


tor and then falling for six, and 


periods of the rising tides were the ones of greatest activi 


Navy pr 


pre 
' : 
than with 


on the beaches, since on those flat beaches the 
ferred to bring its craft in with the rising rather 
the falling tide. 

\t this time 


ically good, 


midnight of D-day—the situation was bag 


and there was little to worry about; but, tk 
not so sure of that For 
the 116th Infantry 


knew that his losses had been heavy that his 


commanders on the spot were 


example, the commanding officer of 
COMMUNIC 
over his 


tions were bad, and accordingly that his control 


regiment was uncertain. On the other hand, his units wer 
astride their objectives, they had broken the coastal « 
and each unit commander could be depended upon to di 
in and be prepared to hold what he had won. 

The important thing was that a beachhead stretching 
from west of Vierville to east of Colleville had been estab 
that inth 


lished, that strong forces had been landed, and 


of additional forces was going on, hour after hour. Stl 
afloat but momentarily scheduled to begin landing was the 
9th Infantry, leading regiment of the 2d Infantry Division 
Then there 2d_ Division, and 
That was the im 


was the remainder of the 
behind it other divisions, many others. 


portant thing. 


oe ik 
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An Officer's Prayer Before Combat 
Father, make me worthy to lead these my brothers; 
and, in whatever lies ahead of us, grant that we may 
Amen.—CuapLain Joun B. WattHour, 
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This is the story in every town we enter. A man with 
a black armband with a white skull on a green shield 
has gone ahead making a special appeal to former Ger- 
man soldiers now out of the Army. He threatens terrible 


reprisals on them and their families if they fail to carry 
out the W erew olf program. There is no doubt about it, 
this country is in the grip of terror everywhere. 

—Thomas R. Henry in a special dispatch to the Wash- 
ington Star from Leipzig, Germany, April 14, 1945. 


On April 7, 1945 a German-controlled clandestine radio 
broadcast the following instructions to the Werewolves 


The laws of the Werewolves arise in the course of their 
struggle. Here are their commandments 

> 1) The Werewolf fighter has a higher regard for the 
freedom of his people than for his own life. Every means, 
legal or illegal, suits him to serve the exalted goal of this 
aeiiee: 

»>2) The Werewolf fighter is a fanatic regarding his 
faith and his view on the sanctity of his honor. At every 
moment he must be ready to hazard his life for this ideal 

> 3) The Werewolf fighter watches over the honor of 
his people in every single me smber of his people. Everyone 
offending against the nation’s honor by se rving the enemy 
or even by merely collaborating with him has forfeited his 
life. He is put on a blacklist, sentenced to death, and exe 
cuted. 

»>4) The Werewolf fighter despises the enemy. He 
ters into relations with him only when it serves his own 
designs; that is to say, in order the better to outwit and the 
more effectively to hunt him down. Every enemy individual 
on German soil must be regarded as an insolent intruder 
who wants to h4rm our national honor and the life of our 
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people. Therefore, where the opportunity serves, he is to be 
shot or finished off in other ways by the Werewolf fighter. 
>5) The Werewolf fighter takes note of the location of 
the enemy’s ammunition and _ petrol dumps, food stocks, 
and other material. Wherever there is opportunity—and 
such opportunities must be brought about by every possible 
means—enemy dumps and stores must be destroyed. 

»6) The Werewolf fighter recognizes only one com- 
mandment as a valid guide to his actions: It is the com- 
mandment of national duty and of the honor of his people. 
He obeys it without any regard to bourgeois inhibitions or 
obsolete social ideas. The Werewolf fighter inflicting the 
greatest damage on the enemy renders the greatest service 
to his fatherland. 

> 7) Any consideration for the nation’s enemy is alien 
to the Werewolf fighter. His mentality is unsentimental 
and hard. The terror wielded by the enemy can be broken 
only by counter-terror. Since the enemy meets us with su 
perior material resources, we have to oppose him with cun 
ning and, where necessary, with brutal force. 

In this struggle between the self-preservation of our 
people and the lust for vengeance of its enemies, there can 
be only one law—annihilation of those enemies, stern retri- 
bution causing the ene my loss in life and limb, and ruth 
less extirpation of all creatures who place themselves in any 
way at the disposal of the enemy in his work of cruel ven 
geance against the German people. 

>8) The underground struggle demands the highest 
vigilance and resolve. Cunning is not a reprehensible, but 
a permissible and even necessary method of warfare. To 
lure the enemy into a trap so as to de »stroy him all the more 
effective redounds to the greatest honor of the Werewolf 
fighter. 

>9) The Werewolf fighter rigorously observes the com 
mandment of silence. Anyone betraying the Werewolf oath 
either through negligence or treason must not only be 
ruthlessly removed from the ranks of the Werewolves, but 
his own life must be ruthlessly extinguished. 

> 10) The Werewolf fighters belong together, living or 
dying. Werewolf fighters practice comrade ship as a special 
virtue. When a Werewolf fighter suffers from material 
want, every co scabies assistance is to be rendered. When 
the enemy holds him c: iptive his rescue has to be attempted 
by all possible means. 

> 11) In his whole active life the Werewolf fighter turns 
against that cowardly bourgeois mentality which values 
servitude and life removed from personal danger more high 
ly than freedom. 

> 12) The Werewolf fighter consciously represents a 
minority. Only the best of our people belong to it. It is more 
worth while and more promising of success to fight with 
one hundred determined men and women than to have one 
thousand members. Therefore, what matters for every 
branch of the Werewolf movement is not the number of 
its members but the determination of its devoted men and 
women fighters. 
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> 13) The freedom of a people is not los: 
are men and women who not only love it, 
to guard and defend it with every means. T] 
conviction of the Werewolf fighter for whi 
if needs be, dies. 

> 14) The enemy shall be made to feel, 
territory of our Reich, that he is not facing ee 
submissive people. Every outrage which he perp 
against our people collectively or any memlx 
will be avenged sooner or later. The Werew: 
not rest until this vengeance has been carried 

> 15) The law of the Werewolf moveme: 
of a Fehme (secret court) which strikes with 
when the enemy torments our people and, above al! 
traitors of our people even participate in such 
Not in a single city or a single village of our occupied Gx 
must the enemy ever be allowed to feel safe. H 
that he is standing on ground sliding under his 
behind him the menacing fist of the Werewo 
is looming. 

> 16) Werewolves: These commandments must | 
law. For them you must work and fight. Death in their, 
is glorious and honorable. Every Werewolf layi 
life in this struggle will go down, immortally with his ; 
in the history of the freedom struggle of our peopl 

We Werewolves are very vigilant. We hear every! 
even what is said about ourselves. Since our voice has om 
loud and distinct over the radio waves, many new comr 
have joined us. All brave men who prefer a dangerous 
to the cowardly death have drawn more closely together and 
wherever we Werewolves have been preparing and carryin 
out our deeds, we found ever more help. At the same tiny 
many a spiteful word has come to our ears. There y 
need for us to search for the source. 

They are those dodgers who think they are so bloody 
clever because they manage to: live so nicely through 
war. For years they have been pulling wires to be res 
When the bomb terror spread to ever wider areas, they 
rushed off to cosy spots secure from bombing. Oh yes, thos 
chaps have always managed to keep their precious carcas 
in a safe place. A coward preserves his life only for a shan 
ful death. 

Today the same shirkers are preparing white flag 
the entry of the enemy. So they believe they « 
nice business relations with the enemy! But let | 
realize this: Nothing will come of their plans 
would be contrary to nature. And if these cowards believ 
they can correct the law of nature by betraying us am 
our struggle, they should take care or they may come! 
grief. 

Today we Werewolves are already everywhere. \\ 
only strike at the enemy, but occasionally we hay 
hand free to hit one of ‘those bothersome gas ba OS 
snout. And they will have no grounds for compl: ints. If thet 
think we are brawlers they shall get to know us as brawler 
This we owe to our people’ s fateful struggle. 
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By Colonel 
Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Three Stars 
And Up 


[ HROUGHOUT MOST OF OUR HISTORY, IN FACT DOWN TO 
just the other day, there has been evident an extreme 
jealousy and niggardliness in the matter of military rank 
The needs of the service and the requirements of proper 
organization have often been neglected lest a grade higher 
than that of major general be conferred on someone not 
thought equal to the worthies of old. 

Consider, for instance, that through the close of the 
nineteenth century, we engaged in five major conflicts 
The Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Civil War, and the Spanish War. CI say “Civil War” ad 
visedly; I am speaking of the United States Army, not the 
CSA.) Out of those bitter struggles, only four men re 
ceived the rank of general, one of the four being so honored 
before the adoption of our Constitution, while another re 
ceived that rank only on his deathbed. Seventeen years of 
large-scale fighting and yet they brought forth only six 
lieutenant generals, of whom one hardly left his home and 
another was awarded the honor only by brevet. Not until 
June 1900 did the United States Army produce its seventh 
lieutenant general. 

It is easy enough to trace successive enactments. But 
why were the laws passed? Why not other laws, and why 
the repealers? For the answers we must go behind the 
statute book, to the influences that give it life. We must 
examine the politics of the day, and study the personalities 
of the soldiers involved. Because, as we shall see, any rank 
higher than two stars was, until very recently indeed, in 
the nature of a personal honor for a particular individual 
Study of the highest ranks, therefore, affords an interest 
ing and novel cross-section of our military history, par 
ticularly now, when Congress has for the first time au 
thorized five-star rank. 


1775-1787: RevoLuTionary BEGINNINGS 


THE MEN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION were perhaps 
not so revolutionary after all. They retained the English 
language, the English common law, the English scheme of 
representative government, and, in essence, English mili 
tary institutions. The first American articles of war were 
taken almost word for word from their English counterpart 
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The hierarchy of English Army rank, from private to full 
general, was retained intact. While the word “general,” 
in eighteenth century usage, frequently was used to mean 
the commander of the whole army, and while “lieutenant 
general” may have meant a deputy to the Sovereign, as 
today Prince Umberto of Italy is “Lieutenant General of 
the Realm,” Congress formally recognized both “general” 
and “lieutenant general” as grades of military rank. 

The English office of captain-general rsisted in the 
titles of numerous colonial governors, and, later, of state 
governors. (The Governors of Connecticut and Rhode 
island, even today, are Captains-General of their respective 
states.) Only the new English title of Field Marshal, which 
was not English at all but Continental and which the Han- 
overians had first introduced in 1736, was not transplanted 
to America. 

Consequently, when the Continental Congress deter- 
mined to select a commander, it resolved “That a General 
be appointed to command all the Continental forces, raised, 
or to be raised, for the defense of American liberty.” Wash- 
ington was unanimously elected, and in June 1775 he was 
commissioned “Genera! and Commander in Chief.” He 
was the only officer of that rank in the American Army 
during the war. There were no American lieutenant gen- 
erals, but a goodly number of individuals were commis- 
sioned in the grades of major general and brigadier general. 

When peace came, the Army was disbanded, all except 
some eighty-odd men to guard the stores. Their CO was 
a Lieutenant Colonel Commandant, who in 1787 picked 
up a brigadier generalcy by brevet. The highest rank in 
the militia was major general; that was the military ceiling 


until 1798. 


1798-1799: Tue First Lrzeurenant GENERAL AND THE 
MystTery oF THE GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 


In May or 1798, wHEN war wiTH FRANCE appeared 
imminent, Congress provided for the raising of a Provisional 
Army, and authorized the President to appoint “a com- 
mander of the Army which may be raised by virtue of this 
act, and who being commissioned a lieutenant-general may 
be authorized to command the armies of the United States.” 
The Father of his Country, then in peaceful retirement at 
Mount Vernon, was the obvious choice for the place, and 
on July 3, 1798, he was commissioned “Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief of all Armies raised or to be 
raised for the service of the United States.” Washington 
sent President Adams his acceptance, “with the reserve 
only, that I shall not be called into the field until the Army 
is in a situation to require my presence, or it becomes in- 
dispensable by the urgency of circumstances.” A second 
condition was conveyed to the President orally, through the 
Secretary of War: “That the General Officers and the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army shall not be appointed without my 
concurrence. 

Washington became, accordingly, the first American 
lieutenant general. The following winter, on March 3, 
1799, Congress passed an act “for the better organizing of 
the Troops of the United States,” in which it provided, 
among other things, “That a commander of the army of the 
United States shall be appointed and commissioned by the 
style of ‘General of the Armies of the United States,’ and 





the present office and title of Lieutenant 
thereafter be abolished.” By another Act 
same day, the President was given full au: 
vacancies in the Army, authority which, he |at 
was his constitutionally even without that | 
although Washington lived until nearly th 
year, he was not named to the higher rank 
December 14, 1799, still a lieutenant genera] 
Why was the higher office created, and why was #, 
conferred upon the-individual for whom it \ pla r 
intended? That is the mystery of the General of i 
Armies, the solution of which is made more difficul ) 
the circumstances that most of the Congression,| papers 4 
that period did not survive the burning of the ( ‘apita ; 
1814. The suspense is deepened by the circumstances, thy 
Washington’s writings do not breathe a word about the ; 
creased rank, that John Adams’ diary entries stop some thr 


























not mentioned in any of the various recommendations thy 
led to and were incorporated in the very Act of Congreg 
which authorized the appointment of a General of th 
Armies. 

The problem cannot be solved without a thorough su 
ing in the politics and personalities of the Adams adminis 
tration. Because that is the answer to the apparent mystery 
the politics and personalities of the Adams administration 

Washington was genuinely reluctant to leave his “Vig 
and Fig tree.” While he was aware from several sour 
that he was being considered for the command of sud 
forces as might be raised, the President himself having 
hinted in very broad terms, he was in fact appointed lier 
tenant general “without any previous consultation or » 
tice.” Consequently, in his conversations with Secrets 
of War McHenry, who on July 11, 1798, had come: 
Mount Vernon bringing the commission with him, Wak 
ington had emphasized the two conditions noted above 
first, no call into field service until necessary, and second 
General Staff Ci.e., heads of staff branches) and genes 
officers not to be appointed without his concurrence. Th 
latter condition was omitted from the formal letter of x 
ceptance only because Washington wrote that communica 
tion with an eye to its publication by the President 

Washington thereafter recommended Hamilton, C. ( 
Pinckney, and Knox to be major generals in that ori 
Hamilton, who during the Revolution had been Wat 
ington’s “principal and most confident aide,” was 1 | 
Inspector General as well, and, in effect, to command t 
Army. This arrangement, which completely disregartet 
the relative rank of these officers in the War of Independ 
ence, was based on three considerations: First and foremost 
Hamilton’s extraordinary ability, his wide experienc | 
public life, the circumstance that he was understood } 
Washington to be the second choice of the Federalist fa 
commander in chief, and—a point not to be ignored—Ha 
ilton’s almost filial relationship to Washington. Seco 
if the French invaded, it was anticipated by Washingt 
that they would strike at the Southern States, where Ping 
ney, a South Carolinian, might be expected to be m 
successful in rallying an embattled citizenry. Third, we! 
speak it softly—-Henry Knox was simply not in the s 
class with the others. Knox had been chief of artil 
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Revolution, and Secretary of War after 
d on A tio Constitution, so Washington had reason to 


¥ tof the old boy down gently, to his face as well 
ntendllle in ke others; but the thing is quite unmistakable. 
dan ever, though he sent the nominations to the 










der recommended, dated the commissions 

' ,»y and announced that the relative rank of 
re +o be based on their Revolutionary seniority. 
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Was it nally othet the list came out just the other way: Knox, 
sO plainlinckney, 2nd Hamilton. Adams saw a slight to his native 
ral of tMillew England in the passing over of Knox; and Hamilton— 
lifficult bllell. th s a story in itself. Hamilton had more influ- 
| papers dliyce in the Federalist party than the President. Even the 
Capitol flembers of the Cabinet looked to and consulted Hamilton 


inces, thalllim:her than their own chief. And Hamilton had opposed 
out the iqlff&dams’ election to the Presidency in 1796, his idea having 
some thredilieen to give Adams a third term—as Vice-President. 

W title walk But Washington insisted on the original list, with con- 
ations thafllmderable asperity. To McHenry he wrote that “the matter 
t Congreg& or very soon will be brought to, the alternative of sub- 
ral of th@lmmitting to the President’s forgetfulness of what I consider 


compact, Or condition of acceptance of the Appointment 


ough soalfil/ith which he was pleased to honor me, or return him my 
1S adminisfi/ommission.” McHenry promptly showed this letter to 
it mysteryiilihe President, as Washington knew he would. 

nistration 


In his own letter to the President, Washington was not 
ite so blunt, but his meaning was unmistakable. After 
iewing his conversations with the Secretary of War and 
e conditions then stated, Washington wrote, “It was 
ayo on which I accepted and retained the Commis- 

The implications of “retained” were of course ob- 
. Washington made due concession to Adams’ touchi- 
5 To encrease the Powers of the Commander in Chief, 


his “Ving 
Tal soured 
id of sud 
; having g 
vinted liey 
tion or m 


1 Secretar 


id come ti to lessen those of the President of the United States, I 
im, WashfiMay you to be persuaded was most foreign from my heart. 
ted above secure able coadjutors in the arduous task I was about 
ind second 


enter upon, was my sole aim.” And in the remainder of 
is long and forceful letter Washington set forth in detail 
e reasons for his original recommendations. 

Adams could not afford to let the Lieutenant General 


ind _ gener 
rence. Th 
etter of ac 


ommunicigmsign, not only because of the repercussion such a step 
ent. ld have at home, but because it would weaken his 
ton, C. ind with the French. An American army led by Wash- 
that ordeq™li™@gton would give them pause, an American army under 
een Wahgiimknown leadership would not deter them for a moment. 
was to balmdams had been aware of this earlier, when he had written 
mmand tM ashington, “We must have your Name, if you will in 
disregardeg@™My case, permit us to use it. There will be more efficacy 
F Independi™@ it than in many an army.” 
1d foremosm So Adams swallowed his pride, and yielded. Knox then 
perience i clined to serve under his erstwhile juniors, Pinckney 
derstood OgMfaived all claims of rank, and Hamilton ran the Army. He 
deralists famed to, | 


ecause the Secretary simply was not up to it. “My 
ored—Hammmend M« Henry,” wrote Hamilton to the Lieutenant Gen- 
n. Secondamal, “i wholly insufficient for his place, with the additional 
\Vashinguimmisfortune of not having the least suspicion of the fact.” 

here Pindiimeplied Washington : “Your opinion respecting the unfit- 















to be miqiess of a certain Gentlemen for the office he holds, accords 
hird, we4immith n and it is to be regretted sorely, at this time, that 
n the samgese opinions are so well founded. I early discovered after 


of a al 


entered upon the Duties of his Office that his talents 
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were unequal to great exertions, or deep resources. In 
truth they were not expected; for the fact is, it was a Hob 
son’s choice.” 

But these views did not interfere with friendship, and 
while the Generals on their part exhorted the Secretary in 
cordial letters, the Secretary called on Washington for sug 
gestions of remedial measures. McHenry’s report of De 
cember 1798, the recommendations of which were carried 
into law by the Act of March 3, 1799, noted above, was 
based on the advice of Washington and Hamilton; and we 
know that the first draft of that Act was prepared by Ham- 
ilton in response to a request from the Senate Military Af 
fairs Committee made to McHenry. (Even in the Fifth 
Congress, legislation was drafted by working stiffs well 
down the line.) 

Whether the provision for a General of the Armies of 
the United States was in Hamilton’s original draft, or 
whether it was added as an amendment in the House, is 
unclear and may require resort to unpublished letters and 
contemporary newspapers for solution. The best guess, 
doubtless, is that the section was the work of Hamilton. 
That, at any rate, is what Adams thought. Here is what 
Senator Sedgw ick of Massachusetts wrote Hamilton about 
an interview with the President while the bill was pending 
in Congress: 


During the time that I was with him, the bill before the 
Senate for the organization of the army was mentioned. He 
asked me what additional authority it was proposed to give 
the commander-in-chief? I answered none; that all that was 
proposed was to give him a new title—that of general. 
“What,” he said, “are you going to appoint him general over 
the President? I have not been so blind but I have seen a 
combined effort among those who call themselves the friends 
of Government to annihilate the essential powers given to 
the President. This, sir (raising his voice), my mind has 
perceived and my heart felt.” 


The curious thing is that Adams, who was not at all 
averse to the contemporary practice of calling Washington 
the “Commander in Chief,” and indeed referred to him in 
these terms in his own letters, should have been so disturbed 
by the title, “General of the Armies of the United States,” 
as if—this is Winfield Scott writing half a century later 
“as if the constitutional Commander-in-Chief of the army 
and navy would not necessarily remain such, although forty 
field marshals, captain-generals, full generals, and full 
admirals, were created by Congress.” 

But Adams at this point was not receptive to refined 
constitutional argument; the fissure in the Federalist party 
had already appeared. Advocates of Adams and adversaries 
all agree that the split began over the dispute regarding the 
major generals’ seniority. Hamilton’s group felt that the 
controversy had ‘ ‘alienated the confidence and esteem of 
Mr. Adams’ friends”; Adams for his part felt that the ex 
President had been duped by ambitious men. “There has 
been too much intrigue in this business with General 
Washington and me.” 

Moreover, Adams had but little fear of French invasion. 
“At present there is no more prospect of seeing a French 
army here, than there is in Heaven,” he had written Mc 
Henry in October 1798. Finally, on February 18, 1799, 
two weeks before the General of the Armies Act became 
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law, Adams knocked the props out from under any possi- 
bility of war by nominating William Vans Murray to be 
American Minister to France. This, in the words of a dis 
tinguished historian, was “the wisest and most unpopular 
f Adams’ troubled administration.” Adams had de- 
clared peace with France, ‘ ‘the pub slic circumstance that 
made the schism in the Federalist Party 
morseless feud.” 

Consequently when, on March 3, 1799, 
authorized to promote the 
were at least three reasons why he did not do So. First, he 
considered the new grade an invasion of his own constitu 
Second, he resented having been high 
pressured by Washington (who, in turn, as he supposed, 
had been needled by Hamilton 
y. Third and we need to know this if we are to 
solve the mystery 

Because ultim: itely, 
even more brightly, and Adams had broken openly with 
Hamilton, he asked for the resignation of the Hamiltonian 
This was in May 1800. Pickering 
McHenry—the fort was 
named after him, the one whose ramparts Francis Scott Key 
made immortal—McHenry resigned on request. A family 
letter describing his last interview with the President throws 
a revealing light on many things: 


act of 
an open and re 


Adams was 


Lieutenant General, there 


tion: 1 position. 


on the major-general con 
troversy. 
Adams was jealous of his predecessor. 
when the fires of faction burned 


members of the cabinet. 
refused to resign and was fired. 


he took up other subjects, become indecorous, and at 
times, outrageous. General Washington had saddled him 
with three Secretaries, Wolcott, Pickering, and myself. I 
had not appointed a gentleman in North Carolina, the only 
elector who had given him a vote in that State, a captain 
in the army, and afterwards had him appointed a lieutenant, 
which he refused. I had biased General Washington to 
place Hamilton in his list of Major Generals, before Knox. 
1 had eulogized General Washington, in my report to Con 
gress, and had attempted in the same report, to praise Ham 
ilton. In short, there was no bounds to his jealousy. I had 
done nothing right. I had advised a suspension of the mis 
sion. Everybody blamed me for my official conduct, and I 
must resign. I resigned the next morning. Mr. Pickering 
was thrown out a few days after. 





It is clear, therefore, that Adams’ failure 
Lieutenant General was not inadvertent. |; 
just as deliberate as his failure to appoint H 

vacancy in the lieuten an generalcy r 4 
Washington’s death. (An Act passed ir 
cifically authorized Adams to suspend, amon 
any further appointment to the office of G 
Armies, “having reference to economy and t! 
service.” 

And while the House of Representatives 
Washington’s death—the same where first 
famous “First in war, first in peace, first in the 
countrymen’—referred to the deceased leader ae 
of the Armies of the United States,” 
rhetoric. 


that Wa 

The higher title was never conferr 
edges of John Adams’ angular personality d 
within Washington’s lifetime.’ 


To be continued 


‘The views expressed above are substantially those 1 
General Cushing in 1855 using the same sources, namely, t 
Adams, Hamilton, and Wolcott papers. (Only the McH 
unavailable to Cushing.) See his opinion on the case of 
brevet rank, 7 Op. Attorney General, 399, 422-23. But 
appropriate to consider some contrary surmises which hav 
from time to time, and which are at variance with the t 


“ 


a. In the 1866 debates, when the grade was revived, it + 
that Washington was not entirely pleased with his new rank 
ferior to that which he had held in the Revolutionary W 
deference to those scruples Congress created the higher grade. W 
ington’s dissatisfaction, if any, is nowhere reflected in his w 


b. Likewise, in 1866, it was suggested that “unless the ap; 
a war with France had subsided or his own death had intervened,” ¥ 
ington would doubtless have been appointed General of the A 
ignores the primary sources, and the animosities of the 
flected 


c. In 1895, when the grade of lieutenant general was being 
General Schofield, the committee reports stated that Washingto: 
fered the appointment but declined on the ground of conflict wit 
stitutional prerogative. This supposition, made exactly 99 4 
event, entirely overlooks the circumstances that the onl) 
scruples were those of Adams 


d. Beginning in 1929, the notes to the Military Laws of the | 
stated that ““A commission as General had been prepared for | 
General Washington at the time of the expected war with Fr 
was never delivered.” If so, the preparation must have been at McH 
own suggestion, for Adams opposed the title and never sent t 
nation to the Senate. 


The Cutting Edge 


Comparing an Infantry regiment to a buzz saw, combat platoons 
are the teeth along the outer edge. When the teeth are broken, dulled 


or stalled, cutting ceases. 


The platoon leader forms the very tip of 


cach tooth.—An Anonymous Colonel of Infantry quoted by Lewis 


Hawkins of the Associated Press. 
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+} AGGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP 
How to Win a Battlefield Commission 


The reader of this routine report of a combat operation sub- 
mitted by a technical sergeant in the 28th Infantry Division 
will understand why that technical sergeant is now a second 


lieutenant. 


Qur UNDERSTRENGTH COMPANY WAS HELD UP BY 
German mortar and machine-gun fire on a hill. A Ger- 
nan machine gunner was covering the draw in front 
f us from the left flank. There were also Germans in a 
pillbox up the road in front of us. It appeared that the 
Heinies were directing mortar and artillery fire from 
this pillbox. 

Our acting company commander ordered my pla 
toon (we had no platoon leader) of 12 men, assisted 
by a tank, to take and hold this pillbox. 

| looked over the map and terrain and saw that 


there was a fire trench directly behind the pillbox. | 


got my men together and after dark we withdrew to | 


where we were to meet the tank. The tank commander 
and I made our plans together and I carefully oriented 
my men. 

We started moving at 1030 hours closely follow- 
ing the tank down the road. Shortly we ran into mortar 
and artillery fire. The tank fired at the pillbox every 
once in a while as we advanced. When we got to the 
area where the tank had to stop, the tank commander 
asked when he should stop firing at the pillbox. I told 
him, “When we get so close you have to stop, then 
sop.” 

| started one of my squads toward the pillbox about 
50 yards away. They ran into some barbed wire 
vhich they started to cut. I figured we couldn't 
waste time that way so I found a way around the wire 
and led the squad forward. We had been getting mor- 
tar fire and about that time I ran into machine-gun 

ind some of my men had stopped following me. 
rgeant Moulding got the BAR and three riflemen 

ep moving toward the pillbox. I yelled back at 
“Keep coming, these Heinie bastards can’t hit 
\nother sergeant and three of his men kept 


ig but we were down to nine men by this time. 
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| got to the pillbox and about that time the tank 
cut loose again. It threw a little dirt on me but I figured 
and hoped it would be the last round. My men were 
coming and one of them had ten pounds of TNT 
While I waited for them I tossed a couple of hand 
grenades at the back door just to keep the Germans 
in until I got some help. When my men arrived one 
sergeant and two men covered the fire trench in the 
rear and our demolition men placed the TNT by the 
door of the box. But the TNT didn’t go off. 

Meanwhile the rest of our company had advanced 
within 200 yards of us and a man was sent up with 
two more ten pound charges. The first one he set also 
failed to go off and I was sweating. We finally got 
the third charge in and at last she blew. It didn’t even 
bother the pillbox but I guess it jarred the Heinies. | 
left two men to guard the box in case they came out 
and the rest of us pushed on to the fire trench. It was 
empty and so was a near-by Heinie sleeping quarters 
| threw a couple of grenades in the open door ot the 
latter. 

About that time I heard a shot from the pillbox and 
ran back to see what was happening. Twenty-one Ger 
mans, including a captain and two lieutenants, were 
marching out with their hands in the air. One Heinie 
had tried to make a run for it but got himself a couple 
of slugs from an M1 rifle. The rest figured it was time 
to quit. 

I searched the prisoners and figured we had better 
take a look inside the pillbox. | took one of the prison 
ers and made him start moving stuff in case there were 


any booby traps, but fortunately there weren't any. | 





sent the prisoners back with three of my men and set 
up a defense with the rest. The next morning they 
sent us some help and we held the position for severa 


days before withdrawing to reorganize. 
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The Infantry Journal is not the mouthpiece of the 
War Department. The fact that an article appears 
in its columns does not indicate the approval of the 
views expressed in it by any group or any individual 
other than the author. It is our policy to print 
articles on subjects of interest to Infantry officers in 
order to stimulate thought and promote discussion; 
this regardless of the fact that some or all of the 
opinions advanced may be at variance with those held 
by the President of the Infantry Association, the 
members of the Executive Council, and the Editors. 
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Infantry Day 
The Infantryman has led the fighting forces during so 


many wars, carried the heaviest losses, done the biggest jobs, 
that we can wonder why he has never been honored with 
a special day of celebration until last year and this. The 
reason is to be found in the first line of the chorus of 
Rodger Young: 
“Oh, they've got no time for glory in the Infantry. . 
The Infantry has simply done its job without looking 


for or expecting the tribute that it actually deserves. 


” 
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But this year, as last, June 15 is Infantry | Wh 
is possible to do so special ceremonies are bei 
United States. Governors have issued proc | 
many communities have organized suitable . 
the day. 

On other pages of this Journat are the , 
have come from our highest combat commande: telling , 
what they feel about the Infantryman. Ther: ee 
ing their opinion of the fighting quality of the | 0, sce 
and of his principal contribution in the defeat 7 
and the approaching defeat of Japan. It is the 
lief that the Infantry is the fighting heart of th: 


res th 
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WeTmany 
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The Infantry School and The Infantry Jour: 
The full impact and influence of the Sc! 
banks of the Upatoi on the Army and the course of the wa: 
has been so tremendous that it certainly cannot be fully 
considered within a single editorial. Wherever Americans 
fight you will find graduates of The Infantry School jp 
places of high responsibility. Wherever Americans fight 
you will find the teachings of Benning reflected and e 
tended. A thorough and competent study of the effect The 
Infantry School has had on the war—and someday it wil] 
be made—would have all of the battlefields of the 
for its area of research. 

The Infantry Journat likes to think of itself as 
medium by which the graduates of Benning can continue 
to augment and keep fresh the professional knowledge ac 
quired at the School. And if there is any justification for 
such a belief it follows that the relationship between The 
Infantry School and The Journat and the Infantry Associ 
ation must always be one of mutual understanding and re- 
gard. There is such a relationship. On the part of the 
School much of it is tangible and can be weighed and 
valued. 

Only a few weeks ago the 50,000th OCS candidate at 
Benning to become a member of the Infantry Association 
was graduated. It is incidental that the Infantry Association 
onli give that new second lieutenant of Infantry a life 
membership in the Infantry Association and a life subscrip- 
tion to The InFanrry Journat. The important thing is 
that The Infantry School and The Inrantry Journal, 
working together, have made The Journat available to 
fifty thousand young officers. And in saying that The Jour 
NAL is deeply appreciative of the fact that the part it played 
was much smaller than the part the School authorities 
played. Without their full and enthusiastic codperation tt 
could not have been done. Our debt to them can only be 
repaid by making The Journat truly a magazine for fight 
ing Infantrymen. To that we continue to pledge ourselves 


gee 
Ernie Pyle—Soldier 


American Infantry, this month celebrating its one hur- 
dred and seventieth year of service, found in Erie Pyle 
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br nie Pyle 


ite. To him the Infantry owe much. But if 





blest 2 
* wer? Pyle would say that the Infantry did as 
auch for n his search for the spirit that exalts man- 
Lind as h did for the Infantry. 

Emie Pyi> loved all mankind. In the days before the 
var he riendly, understanding essays on the every- 
jay people he met in his journeys up and down the United 
rates. 7 ar came and Ernie kept on writing about 
he same persons, only now they were in uniform. He 
vote ab 1e bomber and fighter squadrons, he wrote 
bbout the tankmen, and he wrote about the antiaircraft 
punners wrote about all soldiers with great love and 
nderstan But it was when he joined up with the 
nfantry shared their grim and desperate lot that 


t last found the Great Common Denominator 
‘or which he had been searching. 

In the infeneginen Ernie Pyle found symbolized the 
ravery and fortitude of mankind, the sometimes humorous, 
Lometimes tragic lot of those who find life hard but who 
In the Infantryman he found answers to 
he hard questions of life. And he wrote the answers in 
vords that all the people knew and understood. 

If death had to come to Ernie Pyle before his work was 
one, it was fitting that it came to him, as he would have 
vished, by the side of the Infantrymen for whom he bore 
such great love and respect. His body lies in the soil of the 
\yukyus, but his spirit lives on in the heart of the Infantry. 


ver despair. 


- ee 

init Citations 

2d Ranger Battalion, for outstanding performance at 
Pointe du Hoe, Normandy, France, and Vierville-sur-Mer, 
rance, June 6, 1944. 

Company E, 7th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
eat Le Haut Jacques, France, October 31 to November 4, 
944. 

3d Battalion, 9th Infantry, for distinguished and extraor- 
linary heroism north of Brest, France, August 30 to Sep- 
mber 2, 1944. 

Ist Battalion, 15th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
nce at Montelimar, France, August 27, 1944. 

Companies G and I, 16th Infantry, for outstanding per- 
mance at Eilendorf, Germany, October 15-17, 1944. 

[8th Infantry, for outstanding performance in vicinity 
f St. Laurent-sur-Mer and Colleville-sur-Mer, France, 
une 6, 1944, 

2d Battalion, 19th Infantry, for conspicuous gallantry 
d accomplishment of an extremely hazardous mission 


n Leyte, Philippine Islands, November 10-23, 1944. 

22d Infantry, for outstanding performance in Normandy, 
tance, July 26 to August 1, 1944. 

3d |} 


ttalion, 23d Infantry, for outstanding performance 
uring the attack on Brest, France, August 25-29, 1944. 
st Battalion, 30th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 

nce at besangon, France, September 6-7, 1944. 

talion, 38th Infantry, for ee performance 

Hill 154 near Brest, France, August 22, 1944. 


(945 


Ist Battalion, 39th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism 
in action near St. Jacques-de-Nehou, France, June 18, 
1944. 

Ist Battalion, 39th Infantry, for extraordinary heroism 
in vicinity of Cherence-le-Roussel, France, August 6-9, 
1944. 

52d Armored Infantry Battalion, for extraordinary hero- 
ism and gallantry at Bastogne, Belgium, December 18-27, 
1944. 

Medical Detachment, 3d Battalion, 60th Infantry, for 
extraordinary heroism in crossing the Meuse River near 
Blaimont, Belgium, September 6, 1944. 

101st Airborne Division (less 2d Battalion, 401st Glider 
Infantry), for extraordinary heroism and gallantry at Bas 
togne, Belgium, December 18-27, 1944. 

115th Infantry, for gallantry and outstanding perform 
ance in vicinity of St. Laurent-sur-Mer, Normandy, June 
6, 1944. 

Ist Battalion, 117th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
ance in vicinity of St. Barthelmy, France, August 7, 1944. 

2d Battalion, 168th Infantry, for outstanding perform- 
ance near Cervaro, Italy, January 6-13, 1944. 

Company A, 315th Infantry, for extraordinary gallantry 
and heroism east of Emberménil, France, October 20-22, 
1944. 

325th Glider Infantry, for gallantry and outstanding 
performance during the assault on the coast of Normandy, 
France, June 7-9, 1944. 

Company F, 337th Infantry, for outstanding performance 
near Roco, Italy, September 23-29, 1944. 

2d Battalion, 350th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance on Mt. Battaglia, Italy, September 27 to October 3, 
1944. 

3d Battalion, 351st Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance in vicinity of Laiatico, Italy, July 9-13, 1944. 

2d Battalion, 378th Infantry, for outstanding perform 
ance in the crossing of the Moselle River at Thionville, 
France, November 11-15, 1944. 

Companies F and L, 442d Regimental Combat Team, 
for outstanding performance in vicinity of Belmont, France, 
October 21, 1944. 

501st Parachute Infantry, for extraordinary heroism and 
gallantry at Bastogne, Belgium, December 18-27, 1944 

506th Parachute Infantry, for extraordinary he ‘roism and 

gallantry at Bastogne, Belgium, December 18-27, 1944 
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Keep Your Men Informed 


Our regular readers know how The Journat has con 
stantly backed the idea that whenever conditions permit a 
unit should be told all that is possible about the situation 
that confronts them; what their orders are and the reasons 
for them. We believe the following paragraph from a report 
by a platoon sergeant in an Armored Infantry battalion 
emphasizes the importance of such full knowledge better 
than any abstract argument: 
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On one occasion when the platoon leader and most of the 
an entire 


noncommissioned officers had become casualties, 
platoon ran back to ask the company commander what to do. 
They were willing to fight but had no leader who knew the 
plans. 


Granting that the remaining noncoms should have kept 
their men in place while one of them, or a man — 
by the ranking noncom, went back to the company CP t 
get orders, it is probable that if that pl: toon could have “Sail 
briefed before the attack began what did happen would not 
have happened. 

Then, too, our readers know how The: Journat has ad 
vocated the idea of interviews after combat to determine so 
far as possible the whole truth of an engagement in order 
to underline and emph: isize the errors and lessons of battle. 
Recently we ran onto another report, that of an assistant 
G-2 in the 34th Inf: intry Division who has given the inter 
view after combat idea a slight reverse twist. But here is his 
report, all wrapped up in one paragraph, as such reports 


should be: 


I found that it was helpful to have after-battle confer 
ences for all men and officers when a battalion was pulled 
out for a rest. First I would give them the whole picture 
from the viewpoint of the Army, Corps and Division; then 
I would go into detail concerning what the battalion had 
done, what German units they had fought, and how many 
casualties they had caused the enemy. The men ate it up. 
This procedure keeps men abreast of ‘the situation, increases 
their morale and keeps up their fighting spirit. In addition 
it gives me an opportunity to emphasize how much of our 
information regarding the enemy was obtained from pris 
oner of war interrogation, and to impress on them how dis- 
astrous their talking could be if they were captured. 


We wish we had the name of that assistant G-2. He de- 
serves to have his name at the end of his report. But in com 
plimenting him we would suggest, also, that the time his 
battalion was together in a rest area would have been a good 
time for all officers, battalion and company, to work to 
gether in conducting an interview after combat. 


The Honor Roll 


~ Two new names have been added to the Honor Roll 
since April. In the May issue of The Journat the name 
of the 2d Infantry Brig: ade, Tennessee State Guard, was 
147th In- 


fantry, joins the roster of units whose members are one 


added and in this issue that of the 3d Battalion, 


hundred per cent subscribers. 

Nine Honor Roll units are on the promotion list this 
month, each moving up under a new star to mark comple 
tion of another year as one hundred percenters. At the top 
of the list is the 165th Infantry which moves up under a 
bank of eight stars. Next in line are the 367th Infantry and 
112th Infantry which claim their fourth stars, while five 
units—the 120th Infantry, 119th Infantry, 306th Medical 
Battalion, the 15th Signal Training Regiment, and the Ist 


Battalion, Ist Regiment, Hawaii Rifles—p 
two stars. Claiming a first star this mont! \ 


Unit, Alaska Territorial Guard. 


The Sofa oe 








Understatement 
All I did was to move down the line and sta m firing 
That's all they needed—a little encouragement RST Sep 


GEANT Ratpu Goons, 29th Infantry Division 
Bronze Star in Normandy for his work in re: 
companies under heavy fire. 


Precision Tool 

You hit what you aim at, you stop what you Ith 
M1 never refuses to work.—PrivaTe First Crass Tovy J 
Srrancio, 4th Infantry Division, brags about GC 


rifle. 
Bolo 


He was a pretty poor shot—he just hit my 
range.—Private First Crass Rosert O. Wixtiams, 7 
Infantry Division, explaining how he was unde, 
Leyte by a Jap rifleman at a range of twenty yards 


Targets Up! 

Every time we shot a Jap, it looked as thoug 
poured in to take his place.—Privare First Crass Wo 
KIDWELL, 
attack on Saipan. 


I 


ROW 27th Infantry Division, describing a | 


Playing Favorites? 

The Japs don’t play favorites in picking off infantrymen 
but our experience is that they pay particular attent 
BAR men.—Private First Crass Boyp W 


a 7th Infantry Division veteran who landed at Kiska ani 


(CHAPMAN 


fought on Kwajalein and Leyte. 


The Pay Off 


I did plenty ~ shooting with my BAR and he was th 


one who died.—Private First Crass Or win Pearson, 22 
Infanty Division, telling about a Jap who charged 


Aitape shouting, “Don't shoot, American, you die 


Use ’em All 

The Doughboy must know how to use all the infant 
In the Leyte jungle we used « 
BARs, light and heavy ma 


guns, mortars, grenades, bazookas and 105mm. howi 


weapons effectiv ely. 
thing we had, M1 rifles, 


-LizuTeENANT Kennetu H. Ketsen, platoon 
a cannon company of the 77th Infantry Divisi 





PICTURE CREDITS 
Acme—20, 21, 35, 42; INP—34, 45, 20; Marine Cor 
Gazette—19; PA—34; Signal Corps—34; U. S. Coast 
Guard—34, 35, 37, 47. 
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neral Service School 
Philippine Army 
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is It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Asso- 
ciation is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a maga- 
Ws zine for fighting men. Each star represents one completed year of all-out membership in 
the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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30th Infantry Division 





DIVISIONS 


*&*8 Ist Infantry Division 
*&*94th Infantry Division *98th Infantry Division 
*&5th Infantry Division 


*&*2d Infantry Division 


103d Infantry Division 








36th Infantry Training Bn. 
60th Infantry Training Bn. 
367th Infantry 
112th Infantry 


xk 

79th Infantry Training Bn. 
6th Armored Infantry Bn. 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
80th Infantry Training Bn. 
58th Infantry Training Bn. 
134th Infantry 

Ist Missouri Infantry (RMF) 
39th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

8th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

756th Tank Bn. 

35th Infantry Training Bn. 
366th Infantry 

88th Glider Infantry 

137th Infantry 


16th Infantry Training Regi- 
ment (76th, 77th, 78th, 


and 79th Battalions) 

16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Bn. 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
IRTC, Camp Roberts, Calif. 

28th Infantry Training Bn. 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
359th Infantry 


** 

176th Infantry 
32 1st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Air Base Security Bn. 
27th Infantry Training Bn. 
AY 


n 
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378th Infantry 

354th Infantry 

Ist Bn., 47th Infantry 

3d Bn., 382d Infantry 

507th Parachute Infantry 

3d Bn., 311th Infantry 

391st Infantry 

60th Infantry 

389th Infantry 

Hq., Texas State Guard 

795th M.P. Battalion 

385th Infantry 

302d Infantry 

406th Infantry 

309th Infantry 

117th Infantry 

376th Infantry 

301st Infantry 

114th Infantry 

926th Air Base Security Bn 

36th Bn., Texas State Guard 

397th Infantry 

337th Infantry 

508th Parachute Infantry 

37th Infantry 

370th Infantry 

3d Bn., 167th Infantry 

IRTC, Camp Wheeler, Ga 

410th Infantry 

417th Infantry 

Hq., First Service Command 
Tactical School 

103d Infantry 

325th Glider Infaitry 

365th Infantry 

390th Infantry 

411th Infantry 

2d Bn., 311th Infantry 

120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

306th Medical Bn. 
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15th Signal Training Regt 2 : 
ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii AE 
Rifles wy: 
* a 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard SG 
174th Infantry SO 
56th Armored Infantry Bn a 
2d Bn., 27 1st Infantry Av 
3d Bn., 27 1st Infantry a) : 
109th Infantry -e 
324th Infantry ne 
393d Infantry 5/4 Ve 
Ist Bn., 423d Infantry Ni 
5th Bn., 11th Inf., NJSG ay: 
790th MP Battalion a 
738th Tank Battalion ne 2 
983d Air Base Security Bn nO 
Headquarters, Roswell In Se 
ternment Camp Sp: 
5th Infantry a (@\s 
515th Parachute Infantry Be 
12th Infantry, NYG @ 
1880th Engr. Aviation Bn oe 
3d Bn., 306th Infantry aU 
2d Regt., Hawaii Rifles 25 
51st Armored Infantry Bn ~~ 
Ist Bn., 152d Infantry AU: 
Ist Bn., 259th Infantry 4 
3d Bn., 102d Infantry Se 
37th Infantry Training Bn 105 
661st Tank Destroyer Bn OS 
54th Armored Infantry Bn a a 
74th Regiment, NYG A 
18th Infantry >< 
Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd ayy: 
t He 
92d Infantry Training Bn >< 
61st Infantry Training Bn Noy: 
726th MP Battalion 5/4 \ 
Special Troops, 103d Div AL 
62d Armored Infantry Bn 7 
143d Infantry Oe 
148th Infantry (Rifle WE 
409th Infantry a (@ Vs 
3d Bn., 347th Infantry oe 
135th Field Artillery Bn cy 
; N/A 
331st Infantry ay 
125th Infantry Se 
2d Infantry Brigade, Ten (4 ¥ 
nessee State Guard x 
3d Bn., 147th Infantry AO 
5/4 Vi 
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Combat Infantry Badges 
lo the Editors of The InFanrry Journat: 


Now that I have taken my pen in hand to write you, so to 
speak, I want to bring up another matter of close personal 
interest. That is the subject of the supply of Combat Infantry- 
man Badges. We Doughs, and I think also many of those of 
other arms, have watched your efficient campaign for suitable 
recognition of the combat Infantryman with much interest and 
enthusiasm. I personally feel that but for the impetus which 
you have given the campaign we might not be now in posses- 
sion of a suitable badge or the money which goes with it. Both 
have been great morale factors and the men take pride in their 
authorization to set themselves apart as the real heroes of this 
war. 

There is one serious defect in the entire program. That is 
the inability to secure the badges physically. This has been 
true in both divisions in which I have been serving for the past 
two years, and is more true than ever in my present outfit. Here 
we have only a small fraction of the badges necessary to equip 
men who have earned them through their heroic efforts. Requi- 
sitions through the normal channels apparently get nowhere, 
I realize that you are not running a War Department supply. 
But I also realize that you may know some good telephone num- 
bers to call, and that you are in a position to take up the matter 
informally with those responsible for such supply to the end 
that it might be expedited. I offer this merely as a suggestion, 
but feel that a push in the right direction might result in getting 
the badges to the men who need them most. 

Mayor General, 
Commanding, —th Division. 


>» When we went on a hunt for some real dope on this we 
‘found that the highest authorities were right on the ball 
trying to get enough badges to the troops and that a bigger 
supply was already on the way. 

It is a production problem made very acute by the fact 
that so many jewelry makers are now in the Service repair- 
ing delicate war instruments. But more badges are on the 
way and everybody who can get action is right behind the 
matter. 


eriiet.¢ 
“The German Soldier” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat: 


I have just received a number of books from you and most 
of them were very good except that The German Soldier made 
a poor impression not only on me but on the other members of 
our section. Many of the pictures are outmoded and several 
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be 


Fantini 


statements do not jibe with “Jerry” as we have 
him in over six months of fighting him. 





In treating the pistols of the German Army, the Luger is th, 
only one mentioned. . . . The machine gun pictured opposifiif. 
page 40 is an obsolete model. The pictures of paratroops firin 
“flak” from a standing position are a laugh. In t! 4 
but I’ve been strafed and I've seen Jerry strafed. The tan| 





pictured are also out of date. Jerry may bunch up in \ 
pictures, but he’s pretty canny about it these days. When he 
bunched he’s also dug in. I've watched him withdraw fron . 
town and he kept his twenty yards and better. As to helmer I ‘ 
Jerry is being pounded mercilessly day after day and he ¢ 
ignores his steel helmet, preferring to fight in his field c 








Also, the 88 may be a “sucker for dive-bombers,” but it hasn 4 | 
seemed that way to us. Most of the 88s we've run into had 1] 
be knocked out by tanks or artillery or flanked by infantnfih), 


You should put out a more up-to- date book on the Ges 
soldier, especially in so far as his equipment goes. U. S. equi 
ment is often better than Jerry’s, but in some cases Jem 
equipment is better and you should tell the soldier that. Hi, y 
learns it soon enough. Just becatise it’s American doesn’t meal Qn 
it’s always the world-beater. 

Sincerely yours, 











Privatt 
29th Divisior 


>» Well, we had thought about revising the book but the wa 
moved too fast. It was not meant originally as a complet 
handbook of information, bat just as a brief and simpl 
written outline of what made the German soldier what k 


was. 
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Medics In Battle 
To the Editors of The InFantrry JourNaL: 


Some time ago I read, in The Journat, a letter written 
you by a Major General about the Infantry a and Combai | 
Badge. It sounded remarkably like a letter I wrote to you, a 
I note that the present restrictions as to its award agree alr 
exactly with my own idea. 

It came to my attention the other day that the member sh 
the letter companies of one regiment were, of their own a 
“pitching in” and giving to their medical aid men an amou 
equal to what they were drawing in “Combat Infantry py 
This led me to examine some combat statistics which sho 
plainly how much the medical men do. 

The medical aid men in this Division are perm ently 4 
tached to Infantry platoons; they eat, sleep, and always ope™ 
with the same platoon. The Infantry soldier has the v4 
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his aid men and these aid men are definitely 
try. 
ne, other than pure Infantrymen who should 
Infantryman’s Badge, it is the “Infantry 
a 
inly off to them 
Mayor GENERAL, 
Commanding, —d Division. 


eneral wrote us this letter, a badge for medical 
approved— but it carries no extra pay with it. 
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“Shrapnel” 


i The INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


r When | preparing to take the examination for a com 
sion as second lieutenant of Infantry, Wisconsin National 

(0 knowl. ord, I had to learn, among other things, the different pro 
tiles used by our Field Artillery. The 3-inch shrapnel, for 

Ser is tM rance, consisted of a mild steel case which was not sup 
OPpositf#. <ed to rupture when the 252 soft lead bullets were discharged 


m it by the explosion of the base charge. 
ing At about the same time the Army was experimenting with a 


called high explosive shrapnel. It was supposed to be 
ip 1M Yoummbination of HE shell and shrapnel. Like all “combination 
Wher Is” the HI shrapnel was as satisfactory as a combination 
1w from trap and baby buggy and was discarded. 
to heme] am under the impression that we are only using shrapnel 
nd he si , mountain gun. I do not know whether any of our 
» field ca emies are using shrapnel. 
=e hasn \ few weeks ago a wounded sergeant was the guest of a 
into had #3] luncheon club. According to his story, he was in a foxhole 
Y Intanty th a buddy when a shell exploded over them and showered 
1 Germaffem with shrapnel. Broadcasters and so-called war corre- 
1. S. equiMbondents tell similar yarns. 
ases Jervf In Battle Report by Commander Walter Karig and Lieuten- 
r that. Hit Welbourn Kelley, both USNR, similar stories are told. 
esn't Me On page 72 of Battle Report, Lieutenant Commander T. T. 

ttie, USN, navigator of USS West Virginia at Pearl Har- 

i, is quoted as follows: “The captain doubled up with a 
TE, an and stated that he had been wounded. I saw that he 
Division. Hd been hit in the stomach, probably by a large piece of 
ut the wat@pnel, and was very seriously wounded.” If Captain Ben- 
a complete” was wounded by shrapnel, then the shrapnel must have 
and simple” fired from a cannon mounted on a Jap plane. 
er what hgpoomewhat similar statements appear on pages 157, 160, 163, 


dd 205 of the same book. 

Here is my question: Have we changed the nomenclature 
artillery projectiles or are the people who make the state- 
nts so dumb that they don’t know the difference between 
apnel bullets and shell fragments, or am I so dumb? 


Yours truly, 
- written t ’ 


iC Frep C. Best. 
nd Comba Lake Road, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
to you, an 
e almogll he old technical f “sh ’ still 
gree alm nical meaning of “shrapnel” still holds, but 


general usage has also made this word an exact synonym for 
shell fragment.” In fact. “shrapnel” has actually replaced 


members | 
shell fragment” in general speech. 


ywn accor 
in amour 
antry pay 


vhich sho 
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105 Cannon Company 
the | 
have 
ould 
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gripes that amount to much at present. However, 
to see something said about the 105 M3 Cannon 


Company who do one hell of a lot of fighting in an Infantry 
regiment. Not all of them do, but our combat team makes 
plenty of use of them. We work both as an artillery fire direc 
tion and the observer can also calculate his own data if neces 
sary. We've done firing where artillery couldn't because we 
are more accurate and also fire faster—with the same size shell 

though we have a much shorter range. 

We can pin-point targets and get two out of three hits with 
one gun generally. We think we are slipping if we don't. 

Very few seem to know very much about them. Perhaps an 
article in The Journat would enlighten them? 

LIEUTENANT 


d Inf. CT 


>» We're looking for a good combat article on such outfits 
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Medical Readers 
lo the Editors of The Inranrry Journal 


Speaking as a Medical Department officer, as the Plans and 
Training Officer of a Medical Training Battalion, I feel almost 
compelled to say that The Journat is, with the official Medical 
Department Bulletin, one of our bibles. Our 
with from one to four years of experience in other services and 
arms, are not inclined to accept too seriously reports and refer 
ences from magazine sources. No such trouble with The Jour 
NAL. I have a hell of a time ever getting my JouRNa read, 
unless I keep it under lock and key. 


trainees, men 


LIEUTENANT, 
154th Medical Training Battalion 
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Battle Facts 


To the Editors of The Inranrry Journac: 


* » * 


You may be interested to know that The Journat is avidly 
read by combat men whom, you'd think, have had about all 
the war they can hold. I've been trying to get Yank to watch 
your battle reports and forget the New Yorker type stuff they've 
been doing. 

SERGEANT, 
45th Infantry Division 
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“Blind As a New-born Kitten 
To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNac: 


Many a time The InFantry Journat is the only reading ma 
terial at hand. It comes through the mail no matter what difh 
culties just as the Infantry always get there to accomplish its 
mission. 

As to a story that might be of interest to you and to your 
numerous readers, the following experience happened to my 
company January 1945, in the Ardennes fighting. 

My company had to seize and hold a very important bridge 
but due to difficult terrain, obstacles and mined roads our sup 
porting armor did not reach us until the following morning. 
The objective was taken and consolidated by 1830 the previous 
day. 

The enemy counterattacked with five tanks accompanied by 
23 to 25 infantry at 2050 on our right flank on a main highway. 
The bazooka of my right flank platoon was knocked out. The 
only alternative in stopping the counterattack already brought 
to a temporary thrée yards in front of my company CP was to 
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engage the accompanying infantry. In the ensuing battle, 
which was fought at times on the ground floor of my company 
CP while some of us held the entrance to the cellar, we man- 
aged to kill eleven and seriously wound between six or eight 
of the enemy which in turn forced the e nemy armor, after find- 
ing itself without its supporting infantry, to withdraw without 
any damage to the bridge or its approaches. 

The lesson in the above paragraphs is that a good fighting- 
spirited infantry company will always engage the enemy in- 
fantry accompanying the tanks which in return will force the 
enemy armor to withdraw. The enemy armor without its ac 
companying infantry is as blind as a new-born kitten. 

CapTaIn, 
30th Infantry Division. 
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Port Battalion 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry Journal 


Like many other Gls overseas, we've had the opportunity to 
view firsthand the “guts,” ability, stamina, perseverance and 
ingenuity of the Queen of B: ittles. We're one of the 14 differ- 
ent kinds of soldiers behind the Doughboy, who know full well 
the hell on earth the Infantryman has undergone and is now 
enduring as he steadily progresses toward his objective. Your 
November issue came into our hands recently, and we read 
with absorption and pleasure all the interesting news and 
articles about the Infantry . . . and we heartily agree in 
every respect that “Foxhole Joe” is the boy who will stick 
out and win this war, out on Germany’s terrain. As a member 
of a Port Battalion, who since ‘D-day took an active part in 
unloading supplies at Omaha Beach in Normandy to be rushed 
to our advancing armies, I cannot praise the combat Infantry- 
men too much. 

I thought it might also be an interesting sidelight for some of 
your readers to learn about one of the units that contributed 
tangibly to the success of Normandy and Northern France cam 
paigns by serving as a key link in the long line of supplies to the 
armies in the field. Our outfit worked continuously for 102 
days and nights, and unloaded record amounts of ammuni- 
tion, tanks, food and supplies which met not only current needs 
but allowed sufhicient reserves for the drive across the Brittany 
Peninsula and pursuit of the German forces to eastern France. 
We suffered casualties and worked round-the-clock—air raids, 
artillery and small-arms fire didn’t deter us from keeping those 
supplies flowing to the soldiers ahead. 

In early November, our work at Omaha Beach completed we 
came to a major U. S. Army Transportation Corps port in 
Belgium. The fighting men are now on German soil, and 
we're determined that despite constant V-bomb attacks, the 
least we can do is see that the Infantry has all the ammo and 
essential supplies they need. Our job is to make sure the 
fighting men out ahead are “the fustest with the mostest.” 

We respect, admire and salute the Infantry for doing a tough, 
dirty, hard and unglamorous job in the traditional manner of 
their long history in our Army. Thanks for letting me “say my 
piece. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorPorRAL, 
Port Company. 
q JG. 


Rations 
To the Editors of The InFantry JourNnac: 


Your magazine has been a source of firsthand educational 
material to me for several years. I have admired your liberal- 


ism and desire to seek the wrongs and correct 


devotion to the good of the service. a 
A letter on C and K rations which appear — 
zine (October, 1944) aroused personal react This le 
was about “food”—something which I understood | :triohy , 
out having to ponder. ie 
I am in the Air Force, a Pilot, on duty in the | TO Fh 
here occasions many flights of long duration, n 7. , 
time-tables. These occasions make it necessary | ak _ 


K-rations, the undesirable portions (mostly lem 


and dextrose tablets) of which generally find a“ ae 
forgotten corner of the cock-pit. 

The theory of the ration is sound and bene{ r 
say, an isolated situation demands its complete consump; 
But I'd venture the argument that 99 per cent of K am 
rations make their w ay to the ordinary mess in the field nd 


healthy soldiers. Healthy soldiers who just “don’t like w 


they don’t like”—and will not eat things that d 
their healthy palates. 

The average man who throws away the dex 
lemon juice powder doesn’t say to himself “what 
is just sore and wishes somebody would get hep 
something that he'd like. 

Perhaps the food value could be incorporated 
more appealing to the general soldier who is 
analysis, the average citizen. The new biscuits in K 1 


good, appealing and get the nod from all of the airmen y 


whom I have informally discussed this problem 
Sincerely, 


ILIOT 


SEcOoND LIEUTENANT 


Transportation Squadron 


ied! Mawr 
Fixing the Wire 
To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


A French unit was moving into position in clos 


pro) 


I 


to mine. En route to the forward elements of my unit, | 
delayed several minutes while a telephone circuit (U. § 
cuit) was removed from the wheels of a French truck 


it had become entwined. 

On his return trip my driver had to stop mnie 
soldier voluntarily halted his vehicle and spliced a 
circuit which he had accidentally broken while ent 
road from a field. I have never personally observ 
our own troops taking such steps unless they we 
Corps personnel. The French were not communicat 
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LreuTNANT Co.ont! 
28th Infantry Di 
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“The Great Union” 


To the Editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I was much interested in your review of The Great U 


because I have read the book and Clarence Streit’s Uni 


I think the review is very good but I differ with the « 
reached in the last paragraph. 
The reviewer's comments on his own lack of faith 


nature today raises the question: Were the peopl of thet 
teen separate sovereign states more worthy of fait! 


than the people of Streit’s fifteen democracies areé 
Americans in 1787 had to—and did—invent a n: 


1 mM 
law, 


toda\ 


w for 


government. There was great opposition to the adoption 


Constitution. But the Founding Fathers persever: 1 


despite the fact that many skeptics had little faith in the pet 


But the important point is that perfection in 


ind % 


umanift 
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with e are to get along together without govern 


place twice, and always cover them with automatic weapons 





Sin le are not perfect, they need government to fire. 
stil » them The Founding Fathers knew this. In The Every patrol should carry a couple of smoke grenades. If 
This jel deralist | (written by James Madison or Alexander they are ambushed and have to withdraw, the smoke grenade 
i eer “ . a ° A 
tright uthor asks, “. . . what is government itself, is invaluable for covering their withdrawal. 
B. the « f all reflections on human nature? If men Here is a specially important point: Every, commander has 
[O. Fhalilibre ang government would be necessary.” In The got to have an alternate plan ready for immediate execution in 
n irrecullideralist 5, Hamilton had written: “Why has govern- case his original doesn’t work, and every man must know this 
‘ Puy bere bi ‘ ¢ . é 4 
ak our ae eet uted at all? Because the passions of men will plan and how to execute it. 
ice pow nfor the dictates of reason and justice, without con One more point on fighting in towns, and I am all through: 
r way pililiint After getting into a town, it is absolutely essential that you 
As to | URNAL'S plea to make the U. S. strong—l am command alll approaches to that town. If this cannot be done, 
if as pl for that t | believe that the U.S. A. cannot stand alone _ it is best to withdraw out of there at night. We learned this 
nsumptalilmpven if Vi uld arm to the teeth and remain so armed. fact the hard way. The only other alternative is to get re 
E K and Mt was t entirely fair to criticize the lack of a detailed inforcements into the town at dark. The enclosed clipping 
field and ission e Union’s armed force. The author does refer demonstrates what I mean. 
t like willmthe 7 such a combination, and to Union Now which Good luck to you and The Journat C 
" er. F ' APTAIN 
t apnes this | n detail. : 
ppeal ¢ 
Sincerely yours, 6th AIB 
7.9 CAPTAIN. 
tahler 7 1 1 
7 a eee 
vaste Traini 
s . , raining Medal 
nd give h No One Outfit Can Win the War & 
al To the Editors of The InFANtrrRY JouRNaI 
the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
prod ; I would like to know if any sort of medal for recognition of 
n th Here is something I don’t understand. I have been reading Traini 
n the ht ; “eae ne raining Center Units has ever been considered by our Wat 
erm e Journat for some time. Why is everyone always writing ee 
ration : : or Bt d “oy hoe A lit for doi Department? 
i saving tn lr OUTHt Goesn get enougn credi or oing ’ . 
\irmen wage Saying Chat ther 5 & “ay RR... lo me, it would be the fair thing to give these ofhcers and 
» and such a job? I am not saying that they don’t deserve 
3 44%: ‘ enlisted men who have served in a training capacity over one 
wt from their letters one would think that all they were 
- year or more some sort of badge of recognition. After all, it is 
SANT ting for was the credit and praise they would get. No one < , . 
a ; ph not of their choosing never to get overseas; yet, the work they 
Squadron inch could win the war without the help of another. Some ee 
quad Bre do month after month in training regiments, battalions, and 
fits have it tougher than others. The Infantry, for one. . 4... 
; ; individual replacements is perhaps the hardest outside of th 
t the only reward I want is to get it over and get home to 
pet battlefront itself. 
ved ones and our way of life. 
. SERGEANT. I am sure there must be thousands who may never get 
Ord Sv Pl Navy, APO SF. overseas, but you know the job they do is of such vital im 
portance to the men and officers they train that had they not 
se PTOXIM y 7 y put their best into a sincere and tough training job that replace 
y unit, |W No Gripes ment certainly would be of little use to the unit he joins 
t (US ” ne overseas. 
me, 1¢ INFANTRY JOURNAL: What's going to be done about these training cadres and 


don't have any gripes to send you. It may seem strange to officers, just the usual “thanks,” “good job” 


] and let it go at that? 
ile a FrengM as it sometimes does to me, but the men in the fighting line Why not a badge of recognition? eres 
a telephogie damned few gripes to offer. C Blanding. Florid — 
entering (J he 60mm. flare is the best illuminating flare we have. The ee 
erved 1 must be taught to let the enemy get in close enough to) Special medals for all the good jobs done in rear of the com 
were Sg him before shooting them, however. The men must also bat area would mean scores or hundreds of new medals. The 
ications mg™aught to get in firing position and ready when the flare goes Legion of Merit will doubtless go to a great many trainers of 
Coton, J as it illuminates our own positions as well as the enemy. the Army in the end and some will get the DSM. It is the 
v Di he trip flare works every time and is invaluable in dis 


present policy not to award these to a man until he leaves 


ring Kraut patrols. Never set the trip flares in the same the job. 


ae Se 


Great Us Prisoner of War Fund 


xe conclus (Continued from page 4) 
Madera (California) Rotary Club 337th Infantry 

ith in hum 248th Port Company J Iq Co, 2d Battalion, 338th Infantry 
le of thet 99th Field Hospital Company E, 338th Infantry 

faith in 333d Infantry Company F, 338th Infantry 

e today: Office of Chaplain, APO 857 Company G, 338th Infantry 

new fom 883d Medical Collecting Company Company H, 338th Infantry 
Joption ot Section 10, Squadron C, BAD No. 2 Woodsboro (Texas) Lions Club 
‘red and § Officers’ Wives’ Club of Columbia, Missouri Personnel of PRO, 41st Infantry Division 
in the pe 781st Postal Unit Company M, 387th Infantry 
» humanit Photo Section, Squadron T, 337th AAFBU 188th Enginter Combat Battalion 
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To Replacement NCOs 


You've earned your chevrons on the drill field and 
maneuver areas of a training camp in the States, but you 
aren't certain about yourself now that you're taking com- 
mand of a combat rifle squad with a 653 MOS. 

Your first thought on meeting your dirty, unshaven 
squad is “these men have all already seen months of com- 
bat and each one is better qualified to take over than I, 
FM 23-5 Commando.” 

As a former IRTC cadre man, | had these very thoughts 
when my squad came out of their holes to meet their “new, 
fresh from the States” squad leader while the company was 
catching a short rest after pushing the Germans off Mt. 
Altuzzo in Italy. 

The platoon sergeant introduced me to the men. He 
wisely told me to make the acting squad leader my second- 
in-command and to accept his advice until I got “zeroed in.” 

The best policy to follow in taking over is to coast along 
until you get under fire, which will be very soon. A few 
minutes under fire is your best orientation. After that, 
you've overcome “combat stage fright” and you can start at 
once to mold your squad into a smooth-working team. 

And don't get the idea that the field manuals you sweated 
over are wrong. The basic manual principles are helpful 
and absolutely essential. Combat technique is nothing 
more than putting basic manual principles into practice. 

\ short time up on the line will acquaint you with the 
combat “tricks of the trade” and in no time you will have 
broken the barrier which extended between you and your 
men when you first joined the company. And here’s the 
pay-off for the replacement NCO-—especially former IRTC 
men—once your outfit goes off the line the old training 
schedule starts once more, and all the basic subjects like 
Tactics, Drill, Map Reading, Physical Training, and so 
forth, become duck soup. 

STAFF SERGEANT, 
85th Infantry Division. 
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Mostly A Matter of Men 


“Come in out of the rain, Lieutenant. These nipa shacks 
have a few dry spots. Pick yourself one. No, not there! 
That end’s a bit messy where the boys dragged out a Jap. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for the 
rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. They will 
not be acknowledged or returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster in due course. 
Inquiries as to the fate of those not published within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 





The Exec tells me you have L Company nm 
it? 

“That's right, | used to be in L Company n 
bunch of men. You couldn’t ask for better. Of cours 
OCS, ASTP and cadres took plenty of them Nit 
a few, and dengue got more, but there's a good ly 
left. You shouk | still be two deep in every job 

“No? You're short a supply sergeant because F; 








evacuated? A supply se rgeant is an importat 
now. Someone has to fight for your share of wl 
coming in. Who have you to replace him? \ 
know? What about Banish, the fellow that was “ 
him back at Fort Hase? Oh, he was hit at Pago Bay. We % 
there must be someone with qualifications for the 
“No, Lieutenant, the Form 20s won't help here be 


lat 




















dj 


they're back at T arrogona and you won't see those ca@m«n 
for a month. Where's your pe -rsonal personnel file? Wh 
do I mean? I mean just this: A long time ago as a greg 
platoon leader at Fort Jackson | learned from a mighty fy 





CO that the most important part of running a platoon, of }, 
company or anything bigger, was to get the right mar : 
the right place. To do that you have to know more abo,,’l 
a man than you can learn by looking at him. You need 
be familiar with his background, training, likes and d 
likes and so forth. The second point I learned 

was not smart enough to remember all the on tinent f 
about my men. Furthermore I seldom had access to ti yy 
regimental personnel office just when I Geled | facts. Sommy 
started my personal pe ‘rsonnel section in this littl 
notebook—one page per man—started it with the Weapo 
Platoon and later had it take in the company M w t 
I’m S-3 I add pages for men from other companies 4 
might be useful around headquarters.” 

“Yes, I took information from the Form 20s to start Wi Jo 
Then I added other items as they came along. Ii 
showed instructional skill that went down i 
Smith was always dodging work, that’s in the | 
Brown went to mechanics school—” 

“That's right, I still have most of the L Co 
here in the book, Lieutenant, you are quick on the upt 


Shouldn't have kept them perhaps but I never 





























we may need a draftsman or a clerk. That's how you i 
Biggers to Battalion Headquarters. You had him so 
driver but my book said he’d been a stenograp! } 
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| need a supply sergeant. Let's see, 














tere Platoon men helped Banish at Hyder when 
case | was sick—that was Kingman. Let's look at 
"record wkins, Jones, Kelly—yes, they're in alpha- 
bial order-—here it is, ‘Kingman.’ Nope! you won't want 











See note “Tried out in supply room September 
43, Can't add. Records a mess.’ 

"| seem to remember sending several men to that supply 
Sool at RSO when we were at Indiantown Gap—Tomp- 
¥¢ and Banish and that close-mouthed fellow from Maine 
loway, that’s his name. Here is his page: ‘Alloway, 
a three years high school—was a BAR man, then 
‘ Let's look at the miscellaneous notes. Here it is 
pply School, November 1943—No interest in 
‘de work—rating S—Knows his way in the woods—likes 
work alone. He's ; hardly what you want, Lieutenant, 
i'd soon owe Uncle Sam half your salary.” 

Now, Tompkins—‘born 1912, home Harrisburg, Pa.; 

yr years it dustrial high; as a civilian was a shipping and 
ck room clerk; Rifleman, LMG gunner, assistant squad 
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course, iB der; Company Supply School, November 1943—Liked 
¢ Nips gM Rating VS.’ There you are, Lieutenant, enough educa- 
‘eady gral, civilian experience, some Army training and interest 
the job. Besides he’s getting a little old for chasing Japs 
Pr rough the cogon grass. Of course, it would be better if 
man tig had been supply sergeant before or had an excellent 
what litidiing at that supply school but this is Ormoc Valley, Lieu- 
You dogifant, not Camp Pickett and we are ten thousand miles 
aS assistiffm what we'd like to have. 
Bay. Wal“Sure, here’s the book. Take a look at it. It’s nothing 
t the jollMcy and the damp and mildew got at it even in this water- 
ere becaiing f pistol cover, but the dope is here.” 
sg “No, Lieutenant, you can’t have my book. But as soon 
ier 


we get this valley cleared of our little yellow friends and 
down for a few ‘days you have your clerk come up and 
y—no! you'll have to do the copying yourself because it'll 
better if your clerk doesn’t know too much about this 
ord. Anyway, you can have the information and I think 


) as a greg 


mighty fi 
ylatoon, of 


more abo 


u'll find it worthwhile. It will help you to know your 
You need en and it will save you making and then breaking a few 
ces and @incoms. The idea is to get everyone to playing the right 
| was thatf&citions and then that team will almost run itself. This 


rtinent lagr has considerable mud, mosquitoes and fighting in it but 
$s mostly a matter of men!” 

“You know I had almost forgotten Alloway—mighty good 
n for the I&R Platoon—able to take to the brush—S-2 
s asking for patrol leader material—” 

“There's the Old Man. Where'd I put my poncho? 
ell, you have your acting supply sergeant right out of the 
le black book. But it’s going to cost you one good scout. 
long, Lieutenant, see you in Palompon.” 
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he Weapo 
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Mayor Max Myers, 
77th Infantry Division. 
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e kitchens of my battalion have been formed into 
n kitchen, giving us ten M1937 field ranges that 
the c king for the whole battalion. Advantages: The 
hons delivered to one kitchen thus avoiding a five 

y breakdown; the battalion cooks have all available food 
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and condiments at hand for use; 
quantities conserves food. 

The mess sergeants deliver the food (hot) two times 
daily when the men are on the line, and the third meal is a 
C, K or 10-in-1 ration. Often feeding is difficult and two 
hot meals a day allow time enough for return of food 
marmites. 

One first cook supervises the cooking of the meals each 
day and the planning of the daily menu. One cook has com 
plete responsibility for the maintenance of field-range burn 
ers thus minimizing the amount of wear on burners and 
parts for burners. Having five extra burners enables the 
kitchen to always get meals cooked on time. (There are 15 
burners for a battalion.) We use ten. 

Half of the mess kit is used for each man on line. This 
mess gear is washed at the battalion kitchen and is taken 
forward each time with the chow. Having the five kitchens 
consolidated allows you full use of all battalion water cans 
and containers. In action many 
damaged. 

Many times the battalion commander finds it necessary 
to attach certain units of his five companies to another 
company within the battalion. Feeding these various groups 
is no problem in a consolidated mess. The mess sergeant 
just asks for the number of rations he needs and he is given 
that amount. 

When the situation permits, this same set-up will feed 
three hot meals a day. The mess sergeants inform the cook 
in charge of the kitchen as to the time they wish to feed 
their units and the chow is always ready. Two cooks work 
ing at night keep the battalion in the best of pastries (when 
the ingredients are available). The mess sergeants alternate 
as sergeant-of-the-guard for the kitchen. Having all the 
cooks in one place permits the battalion CO to call them out 
as an emergency group of litter bearers or as a small combat 
reserve. 


cooking in such large 


water cans are lost and 


LreUTENANT Artuur R. Bronx, 
44th Infantry Division 
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C & E, Preservation of 


Nearly every command dutifully and periodically issues 
a poop sheet stre ssing the importance of conserving clothing 
and equipment. Well and good—but the individual soldier 
never knows anything about it unless the company officers 
pass the word along to him. The poop sheets usually get 
no farther than the orderly tent. 

Unless he is told differently then, John Dogface expects 
a generous government to automatically supply him with 
instantaneous replacement for every item he rips, dam 
ages, tears up, or wears out. Of course, 
can’t do that. 

Recently, in checking for shortages and unserviceability, 
my officers reported 76 ponchos short or unserviceable. 
That was entirely too many. I checked myself and found 
that only 59 men really needed ponchos, either then or in 
the near future. A common complaint is that “My poncho 
leaks.” The hell it does! Moisture condenses on the inside 
of the poncho. A tiny rip appears along the edge and we 
hear, “Sir, my poncho is unserviceable.” Mend it, use 
waterproofing tape, or if you don’t have that, use electri 
cian $s tape. 


the government 
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A soldier sits on his helmet liner until it cracks around ee ol = 
the edges, and he hollers for a new one. It is not supposed to * 3 y= 4 
be a seat in the first place, but it will be used as one unless Teh Sena _s 
our officers correct the men who use it as one. Of course, 
if the liner is left where a tank or halftrack can run over it, 
the result looks like a squashed turtle. Statement of charges 
can be used as a reminder that it doesn’t pay to be careless, Diclsion. ds a veseted a Mees on 
but a statement of charges won't necessarily produce a new 16 ee, ~ 2 
liner, poncho, or what have you, johnny on the spot. ok 

Herringbone twill takes a lot of punishment, but one o1 
two snags or small rips, if not repaired right away, will 
soon leave it unserviceable. Most men won't repair their 
clothes and equipment on their own initiative. In my com 
pany I have but one man who, without supervision, always 
repairs rips and snags in his coveralls. 

Carbine clips rust easily, especially after you have waded 
Pinmn deep across a coral reef. You have to clean them ik 
right away. If you think—“I'll get these replaced when the 
operation is over”—it may be too late. Automatic supply 
can't cover gross waste. 

Shoes have to be carefully and regularly checked 
because the average man will keep on wearing them even 
after they can and should be half-soled or repaired. Dubbin 
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LIEUTENANT ALLEN E. BUTLER, 184th Infa) ah ws 


BRIGADIER GENERAL FREDERICK W. CAST! 
Forces, was killed in action on Decembe: 
his B-17 was shot down over Belgium 
West Point in 1930, he won his wings at A 
schools, and resigned from the Army in 19 
business world (Page 30 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN M. FINN, Infant: 
manding officer, 32d Infantry, 7th Infantry | : 
a veteran of the Division’s battles on Attu. K; 
and Leyte. He is a graduate of the Military 
wears the Silver Star (P age 22 














will extend the life of the uppers and half-soles will keep ik: 
the bottoms in sh: ape. (Some dumps issue a can of dubbin ' | 
Mayor M. A. MATTHEWS, Infantry, was the S-2 of the 4g 
j with every new pair of shoes—an excellent pe Dubbin 7 — <—ee | th 
Infantry, 88th Infantry Division, in Italy befor 
isn ’t just the materialized dream of some bird at € camp Lee; 
returned to the States where he is now on duty 
it’s the real McCoy. = 
> . 15) 
Preventive maintenance, the watchword of the Army aN 





driver, must become the watchword of every soldier if he 
is to keep his clothing and equipment in shape. And it is CAPTAIN ELBERT B. OKEEFFE, Infantry, is in fx 
the company officers who can put the slogan into practice. the 134th Infantry, 35th Infantry Division (Page % a 

If food is ammunition, as the mess hall posters we used 
to get proclaimed, surely clothing and equipment are no 
less important. 








ik 





CAPTAIN ROBERT Ww. STOOKEY, Field Artillery, is 
Field Artillery battalion in an Infantry division in Eung 
Page 14 om 
ee he ik} 


Caprain Howarp F. Weurte III, 
77th Infantry Division. 











Magnesium Fluoride Coating on Lenses CoLONEL PAUL w. THOMPSON, Corps of Engineer 


Those who use binoculars, telescopes, height finders and wounded on Omaha Beach on D-day. Subs: —— 
the like should know about the infinitely thin coating of returned to Washington for duty and was awarded! 
magnesium fluoride that is being applied to the lenses par Distinguished Service Cross for his gallantry " ~ tior 
prisms of such equipment. Light transmission is greatly D-day. He is now on duty in Europe. Colonel 1 ve 
increased by the coating. The ‘ ‘seeing” ability of tele has been n a JOURNAL author for the past six y‘ hi 1 
scopes is increased as much as fifty per cent, and targets uate of West Point, he later won a scholarship wh ; 

‘ can be identified 15 to 30 minutes later at night and earlier him to omen where for a time he trained wi 
in the morning. Glare, halos and ghost images are elimi German Army (Page 34). 
nated. Standard binoculars which are coated have a twenty ik: 
per cent greater range of vision at night. 

Instruments which have coated lenses can be identified 
by visual inspection. Hold the instrument at an angle to 























COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER, Judge Advoe 
: ; : A ec Mi 
General's Department, is now in the Pacific with Mi 















re ' tary Government. He has been a Journat author ior 
--« a natural or artificial source of light and observe the re- é‘ hor of Military Just 
4 flected light number of years and is the author of Military /us 
™ en. : the Field Soldier (Page 51). 
t Coated instruments should be given the utmost protec- 
tion against dust and dirt so they won't have to be cleaned ik: 


more frequently than is absolutely necessary. The use of 
ethyl alcohol, grade 1, and lens-cleaning liquid soap will 
not affect the coating unduly (see TM 9-850 for cleaning 
instructions). Excessive rubbing will remove the fluoride 
film and should be avoided. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL R. C. WILLIAMS, Jr., [ntantr 
cently returned from Okinawa where he was a Gog] 
Forces observer. He had been in action in Europe Be 
returning to duty in the States some months ago "je 


Coronet, ASF. 11). 
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Ku Yank, the Army Weekly 


be BEST FROM YANK, THE ARMY WEEKLY. Se 
ted by the Editors of Yank. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Inc., 1945. 304 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


he men of Yank’s staff have been doing a fine job from the 
they put the very first issue to bed. Its sixteen editions have 
ried news, humor, and above all, freedom of soldier speech 
every unit of the United States armed forces at home and 


TSCas 
n the course of its far-flung operations Yank has developed 
urop aff numbering some extremely able writers. Some of them 
Page me be heard from permanently in American journalism and 
rs just as such men as Alexander Woollcott, Franklin P. 
pms, Harold Ross, and John T. Winterich, and others of the 
Stars and Stripes have been heard from. 
- c “ihe Best From Yank is a good cross-section of the Army’s 
11n Iq 


newspaper. There are stories in it by Yank writers 
ring every war theater. There are selections of verse, 
oon, and many good examples from what I| think is the most 
vineers, wagportant and vital department in all of Yank’s pages—its letter 
on, “Mail Call.” I am sorry that it has only been so recently 
ible for the American public to have a chance at Yank 
bugh such a book. For Yank itself cannot be distributed to 
not in the armed forces. 
he book, printed clearly in double columns, contains a lot 
the money, including fifty pages of first-rate photographs, 
by of them taken in the midst of combat by Yank’s stafl 
ographers, nearly all of which are of historical importance. 
reproduction of the photographs, unfortunately, is onl 
and such magnificent pictures deserved better handling. 
book itself is attractively bound and will be treasured by 
y as a special record of the war. 
c with Migespite the able writing, the unquestioned courage of the 
author formbers of Yank’s staff who have gone into the midst of every 
-y Justice MB yet fought to get their stories, it seems to me that the war 
ts could be improved upon in presentation. The greater 
of them consist of personal journalism, often comparable 
he best of such reports written by the professional war 
esponcents. But I wonder whether that type of reporting 
7 ( - best type for Yank and for Yank’s millions of service read 
as a "BE. think a good many of the stories would be better if they 
urOpe Owed 1 of the unit teamwork found over and over again 
ns ago ery tion. 


Cque nuy f 
awarded t 


In act 


2m not objecting in the least to the use of names, many 
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names, of individual fighting men in these accounts. This is 
all to the good. It is all to the good even if not one in a thou 
sand of all the fighting men who deserve it can ever be men 
tioned in Yank. But a fighting man also fights with others at 
his side, all in teamwork. Seldom does any man fight alone 
for any length of time. The Yank war reports show us plenty 
of individual fighting in the midst of battle and they give some 
idea of the continuous teamwork. But very seldom do they 
emphasize the team, the unit, enough for the reader to unde 
stand just how it fought in a given battle. I believe that mili 
tary readers everywhere, in every branch of the Army and in 
every other service, like to know at least the outlines of how a 
company, or a battalion, or a regiment, or a division—or a 
squadron, or a wing—reach an objective. Well told scenes 
from battle, eyewitness accounts by reporters however able 
they are at writing, bits of combat work joined together in an 
interesting narrative—these are not enough. 

It would not be necessary in the least to show what every sub 
ordinate unit was doing through every moment of a batt 
But the main military outline would add a great deal to the 
interest of Yank’'s stories, and 1 would be surprised if Yank's 
readers as a whole wouldn't like such reports better than the 
ones they get. 

But Yank's “Mail Call” and its other letter department, 
What's Your Problem?” are the most important parts of Yank 
Yank doesn't handle the letters as mere gripes. It does a bang-up 
job of finding the answers. At times in the past I have thought 
that these departments were unintentionally giving an unbal 
anced emphasis to some sides of military life, but this has not 
been true for a long time. 

I have also thought that Yank’s cartoons have hammered 
too hard at the ofhicer-enlisted man relationship; that since Yank 
has only one main job—which is to help to its utmost in win 
ning the war—it was not even being funny in intimating 
continually through its cartoons that practically all officers 
are SOBs, and noncommissioned officers likewise. It can b 
argued that Yank’s doing this reassures the GI that he still pos 
sesses the American’s inalienable right to scoff at stuff shirts. It 
can also be argued that most men have sense enough to realiz 
that a cartoon is a cartoon—something to laugh at lareely be 
cause it exaggerates. But there is a third way of looking at the 
matter which is simply that constantly repeated exaggeration 
gradually becomes accepted in lesser degree as fact, and that 
since every man in uniform must learn that the authority of 
his noncommissioned officers and commissioned officers is to be 
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The Best From Yank $3.50 


A collection of the best war reports, fiction, poetry, 
cartoons and photographs to appear in Yank since it 
began in 1942. 304 pages. 





Infantry Attacks $3.00 
By GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 


Infantry Attacks summarizes Rommel’s military ex- 
perience in the First World War. It employs the 
small-battle-picture technique to illustrate lessons 
gained. There are numerous parallels between Rom- 
mel’s leadership of small units from 1914-18 and his 
handling of the Afrika Korps. This book should be 
widely read by American soldiers and civilians. The 
only edition available in English translation. Many 
maps. 





$2.00 


Basic Manual of Small Arms 
By W. H. B. SMITH 


This book tells how to load, operate, disassemble and 
assemble American, German, Italian, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British, and other military small arms. Com- 
pletely illustrated. 213 pages. 





The Officer’ s Guide $2.50 


A best seller since the beginning of the war. The 
new tenth edition is up to date and ready for delivery. 
As always the Officer's Guide contains everything the 
officer needs to know. It will keep you up to the 
minute. 





$2.00 
$1.50 


Cloth 


Company Administration 
Paper 


and Personnel Records 
By COLONEL C. M. VIRTUE 


Always an administrative “must,” Colonel Virtue’s 
book is today more important than ever. The maze 
of administrative details is made clear and simple in 
this definitive guide for the regimental personnel 
section and oghers engaged in Army Administrative 
work. 





Army Food and Messing $2.50 


Few officers have the background to start right in as 
mess experts, but every officer will find that with 
common sense and Army Food and Messing, his unit 
can operate a smooth-running, qoubienlion, eco- 
nomical mess. Menus, accounting, administration— 
they’re all here. 
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respected, whatever he may think in his hea 
men with stripes on their arms or insignia on 
such humor does tend to affect adversely th: 
needed in combat. I know that there are fine 
commanders, men with a thorough sense of | 
that this may be so. 

Much of Yank’s humor, whether in cartoon 
is very funny; some of it is corny but funny at 
and only a small part of it is below par. Tl 
The Best From Yank are actually from the best 

Setting up and publishing in sixteen places under ql) 
of difficulties a well-printed Army weekly has » tren 
dous project, splendidly executed. The Best F; ) ak A, 
justice to that great accomplishment. 
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The Veteran and His Legal Righis 
VETERAN'S RIGHTS AND BENEFITS By Col 


Mariano A. Erafia and Lieutenant Colonel Ar: 


ur ey 

Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Co: 

297 Pages; Index; Illustrated; $1.00. 

[he returning veteran will no doubt be without a |x 
hings in the years to come, but if the present trend conti 
1€ will have plenty of books designed to tell him dihed h 
entitled to. This one will be among the best. It is written f 
the soldier viewpoint in simple direct English. It is “not 


nical book for the guardhouse lawyer, but a guide to show; 

average veteran the path toward getting for aionecll and 

dependents what the government says they shall have.” Th 
the authors’ estimate of their stint, and I concur 

They cover the field, from mustering-out pay to the 
obscure provisions of the GI Bill of Rights. To illustra 
us take, practically at random, Chapter VII. It has to dow 

“Vocational Rehabilitation,” and is aimed at veterans w 
have incurred or aggravated a disability in line of rm 
who thereby need to learn new skills in order to earn a livi 
Chapter VII tells us How the [Rehabilitation] Program 
erates, Amount of Pension Payable, Extent of Training~ 
finally it quotes us the law so we can figure it all out by a 
selves. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the chapters, to the gene 
reader at any rate, is the one on the GI Bill of Rights. Th 
ramified and as yet little-understood instrument is destined 
become a real factor in life in postwar America. By the bi 
provisions, thousands and thousands of veterans will acq 
or complete education, purchase homes, set up businesses 
the authors can do at present is to discuss the general aspeq 
of the law (because the details of administration have not be 
announced), but they do that well. The GI Bill of Rig 


makes you proud of how the country proposes to take cate 


its soldiers, and at the same time it makes you wonder whe 


all the money is coming from. 

There is one point, made early in the book, worth emph 
sizing. The authors foresee a tendency on the parts of s 
veterans to regard the various benefits as charity in disgu’ 
But, “this is definitely not the case. The laws were passed 
the Congress and approved by the President because a m 
of the people felt that those who serve in the armed force 
and deserve some benefit for their service. The auth 


go on to advise that “if the law covers your case, and ber 
are due you, you should not consider that you may open \° 
self to criticism for accepting the privileges that are offer? 
your fellow countrymen.” \ 

If you're of that mind, and I see no reason why you s% 
not be, this sizable paper-covered volume will do you 
P. W. T. 
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plete Outline of Mechanization 


ARMORED VEHICLES. By Lieutenant 
t J. Icks. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
194 | Pages; Index; Illustrated; $4.75. 

y seem a bit high-priced but it is worth every 

1.75. Colonel Icks is well known as one of the 

nly comprehensive early book on the tanks of 

vy in Tanks and Armored Vehicles he and his 
ted a splendid historical summary, with hun 
nt photographs, of all the principal tanks and 
er built—all armored vehicles on which data can 

d, which is most of them. 
pens with a fascinating chapter on armored ve 
orld War I, and the illustrations of early attempts 

,or and motor power show a tremendous amount 
the part of the author. There is also an excellent 
the front of the book on elements of design and 
nstruction. Then the bulk of the book is devoted to the 
mored vehicles of the United States, Great Britain, Soviet 
France, Italy, Germany, Japan, and other countries. 
rere is a good bibliography which does not, however, list any 
oazine articles though it does list magazine sources through 
hich any one else who wishes to conduct research into the 
velopment of tanks may be guided. 

Tanks and Armored Vehicles contains most of the principal 
storical facts on the growth of mechanization in all coun- 
es. It is surprising, however, there is no mention of the work 
bne at The Tank School at Fort George Meade, Maryland, 
bd Fort Benning, Georgia, in the 1920s and ’30s. It seems to 
that this deserves at least a brief mention, since the devel- 
pment of any weapon does not lie wholly in the hands of the 
inance Department but must come through a combination 
tactical thought, design, arsenal testing, and field testing. 
was at The Tank School of The Infantry School where much 

s done (within the extreme limitations of appropriations) 
ring the years until the Armored Force became a separate 
pment of the Army. However, since Colonel Icks confines 
self very largely to technical design his oversight here is 
nderstandable. 

This, however, is a small fault when it is weighed against 
- excellence of the book otherwise. The reproduction of the 
indreds of photographs is first rate—beautiful printing. Tanks 
d Armored Vehicles is a standard book of great value and 
terest to every military man as well as to every civilian who 
interested in mechanization or needs a thorough reference.— 
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The Development of the Staff 


lk MILITARY STAFF—ITS HISTORY AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT. By Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Hittle, USMC. 
Harrisburg: Military Service Publishing Company, 1945. 
201 Pages; Index; Bibliography; $2.00. 


It is astonishing how little has ever been written about mili- 
y staffs, either for the soldier or for the general reader. Colo- 
 Hittle lists forty-six principle sources of information in his 
bliography, not attempting, however, to give a complete bibli- 
aphy of the subject. Only a small fraction of these refer- 
es are dated after World War I and of those not one single 
erence is a full-length book on staffs. Thus a book on the 
Dect was very badly needed. 

olonel Hittle gives us the main historical outline of the de- 
pment of the General Staff in the German, French, British 
i United States Armies, and in his first chapter traces the 
gin of staff work, and to this extent his book has much value. 
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Tanks and Armored Vehicles $4.75 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL ROBERT J. ICKS 
A standard book that will be of great value and 
interest to military men and civilians who are 
interested in military mechanization. 261 pages; 
superb illustrations. 





The Pacific W orld 50¢ 


Edited by FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President, New York Zoological Society 
This book prepared by experts, tells the Ameri- 
can soldier, sailor, and marine about the Pacific 
islands and their peoples, animals, birds, insects, 
and weather. It was written for the armed serv- 
ices. 


Fighting Forces edition for the Armed Services only S0¢; 
cloth edition for general distribution $3.00 





200,000 Flyers $2.75 


By WILLARD WIENER 


The story of the training of the largest air force 
the world has ever known. Prepared under the 
direction of the Aeronautical Training Society. 





Military Justice for the Field Soldier $1.00 
By COLONEL FREDERICK BERNAYS WIENER 


This is the book for the busy officer assigned 
to a military court. It explains his duties and 
how to peform them efficiently. 





$1.00 


A practical, simply written book of 27 battle 
problems for the small-unit commander (cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and corporals). 
Problems and solutions are covered in text, 
charts, and maps. 244 pages. Bound in cloth. 


Combat Problems for Small Units 





Handbook to Army Regulations $2.50 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL WALTER SCZUDLO, AGD 


The clerk or officer serving in an administrative 
capacity will find this handbook to Army Regu- 
lations and other administrative directives a 
valuable guide and index. 
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The Military Staff—its History and 


Development 
By Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Hittle 
An outline of the military staff. It will help fill a 
void in our military library. 201 pages; bibliography. 


The War of 1812 By Henry Adams $3.00 
From Adams’s classic nine-volume History of the 
United States, 1801-1817, relevant chapters have been 
gathered together to make a complete one-volume 
history of the War of 1812. 377 pages. Twenty-seven 
maps and sketches. 


$2.00 


Fundamentals of Mechanics 
By Morton Mott-Smith and Marjorie Van de Water : 
These two Science Service editors collaborated on this 


book prepared for use in War Department Preinduc- 
tion Training Courses. Of value to any man inter- 
ested in mechanics. 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Fundamentals of Electricity 
By Morton Mott-Smith, Ph.D. 

This book prepared by Westinghouse engineers and 
published with the codperation of Science Service 
is based on an official outline prepared by the War 
Department for use in Preinduction Training Courses. 

1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 

11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 

51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


Elements of Radio $4.00 
This complete book was formerly issued in two vol- 
umes. Now it is available for the radio engineer and 
student in one book at a new, low price. 


$1.50 


English for the Armed Forces 
By Lt. Col. A. G. D. Wiles, Lt. Arlin M. Cook 
and Lt. Jack Trevithick 
A useful, ably prepared manual. 


Speech for the Military $1.20 
By Cole S. Brembeck and Albert A. Rights : 
How to develop your ideas and express them publicly. 


Elementary Chinese Reader 


and Grammar By Dr. Theodore Hsi-En Chen $2.25 
By far the clearest presentation of written and spoken 
Chinese recently issued. 


Court-Martial Practical Guide 
A practical guide in nonlegal language. 


Blitz French By Georges Nicot 75¢ 
A useful book of “action” French. 


Easy Malay Words and Phrases $1.00 


A handbook of the language common to the East 
Indies and Malaya. 


$1.00 


Elementary Japanese By Colonel E. J. Sullivan 
To members of the Armed Forces $1.00 
To all others $2.50 
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He did not consider it within the scope of hi 

to go in any detail into the functioning of the 

we have it today. Undoubtedly that is somet wh 

deserve a book of its own when the war is over 
Nevertheless, Colonel Hittle’s outline contai 

of staff history clearly presented, which every can 

should know before he may serve a staff posit It d 


questionably do what the author hopes it will 6Hl me 
the many voids in our nation’s military library.” And it 
well, as he also hopes, “stimulate further resear ee 
on the same subject.” 

Until there is a more complete study, Colon 
will be turned to by the military and civilian r 
ard outline.—G. V. 
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Democracy Is Doing 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF DEMOCRACY 


George B. de Huszar. New York: Harper & B 
140 Pages; $2.00. 


I think this book is sound and well done, es; 
simplicity of its presentation, and I think that it may be: 
widely useful. The author says mainly that demo 
and not merely words and ideas. It is “doing” more than talk 
or thinking. The bulk of his book is given t 
“Do-democracy” can work in any community. 

The essence of his recommendation lies in smal! ¢ 
men and women sitting at round tables—he makes a big puoi 
one that is psychologically sound, of using round tables inst 
of long, narrow tables— working on specific problems, pro! 
simple enough for small groups of people to tackle. Mr. de H 
zar shows how this active democratic method applies within‘ 
home, within clubs and associations, and within other 
groups, and in government, education, journalism, and ind 

At one point the author refers to the use of this met! 
the Army. “The Army,” he writes, “is another field whe 
application of the problem-centered-group method 
potentialities. In practical operation, a modern army is patl 
made up, not of individual soldiers as such but of small fun 
tional groups. The more efficiently groups are organized arow 
machine guns, antiaircraft guns, tanks, and so forth, the m 
effective their operation will be. The systematic developm 
of the psychological potentialities of such a group is part of d 
secret of the strength of the Nazi and Russian armies Or 
of the best illustrations of highly coérdinated army units arou 
specific tasks is the crew of a modern bomber compos’ 
of individuals working and fighting together. They fom 
highly integrated unit, each having a specific job to d 
fitting into a complex whole.” 

There is certainly nothing to argue about here except wit 
the implication that efhcient group planning and action » 
not be as important in our own Army as in the German a 
Russian armies. Indeed, the squad and the section, the sm 
team, in American ground and air units of every kind, m 
think and operate as groups working toward a single end 

We may also take exception in part to Mr. de Huszars 
of the bomber crew as an especially good illustration, wa 


oy 


almost any small ground combat group would furnish a bet 


one. It is true that the bomber crew is highly integrated 
that the individual fighters in it work and fight t | 
at the moment they are fighting hardest the group as 2 W™ 
often cannot direct its energies against the same enemy p# 
and the group as a whole may have only the fact that the: 
plane continues to fly to inform them generally that the 
is meeting success. 

In a ground combat unit there must be continuous © 
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riods of hours at a time. The leader conducts 
t with the direct and indirect help of any of 
iters. A squad may begin a fight with a plan 
|| but soon it may split into groups and indi 
s ho n their own but in ways they think will help 
it a lull it becomes a coérdinated team again, 
erate under a new plan. At any time in the 
the action of any member of the squad may 
nal plan, as when one member of the squad 
t from the enemy and engages it and is able to 
n of those near him to this new development 


slldl] 


7 oe eral way Mr. de Huszar’s recommendation of 
and action also are applicable in the army as 
er knows, and the method applies to staff work 

bat units. But to the soldier, whether profes 
rary, the broadest importance of the practical 

f democracy lies in their use in conducting the 
! ountry. “Apart from the democracy,” writes Mr. 
Huszar, “are plain everyday problems. “Do-democracy’ is a 
y by which these problems can be met; in a way by which 

may becom daily | becomes creative. No one can honestly say 
cy is actalilifhere is nothing for me to do.’ The real fifth-column of a 
the citizens who merely talk about democracy but 
t act and encourage others to act democratically. De. 
racy, whether in war or peace, is a continual struggle; a 

I] groups combatant is a deserter. 

' land like ours, famous for its practical outlook, there 


ables inste remendous let’s-do-something-about-it attitude. If this can 


ns, proble nsformed into action our democracy will be more dynamic; 
Mr. de Hafwill be able to face more effectively the problems of the 
s within t ergency and the problems that peace will bring.”—G. V 
( rs larg 7 7 7 
etre The Army Nurse 
id where Mg. NIGHTINGALE: Tue Story oF an AMERICAN ARMY 
xd has gram Nurse. By Captain Theresa Archard, ANC. New York: 
my is parley W. Norton & Company, 1945. 187 Pages; $2.50. 
: smal GT he week before Pearl Harbor, Theresa Archard was at 
NIZEC aroun ry ip Shelby, Mississippi, looking forward to January and re 
th, the mm, to civilian nursing after a year's stint with the Army 
devel PME cember 7 che inged her plans and a few months later, as pe art 
1S part 0! “iia group of sixty nurses assigned to the 48th Surgical Hospital 
ss Ui she was crossing the Atlantic. C aptain Archard and her 
units au panions waded ashore in Africa on D-day alongside Ameri- 
 ©mP“ED invasion troops and a few hours later were caring for the 
hey \ ™ # men wounded in the African campaign. This was medical 
» to a ice unequaled before in all the history of war; incredulous 
liers winced back their pain to ask: “Do you mean to say 
- except Wi 


erican nurses are here so soon?” 


iction m 
1 action MBA. the \rmy moved deeper into Africa, doctors, nurses and 


—— ™iinplete hospital equipment followed at their heels. The 
on a 7 h Surgical Hospital Unit was a mobile surgical installation 
y kine , fecompletely staffed and equipped that throughout the cam 
igle end Ben it performed the most delicate operations—including 
Huszars iin surge ry—and cared for thousands of medical patients 
ration, WBpbin a few miles of the combat zones. When the end came 
mish a Africa and the Sicilian Campaign began, the unit followed 
ani , \rmy to a new shore and carried on with their job. As 
ocetner 


tain Archard writes: “An army could rest—it had, before 
Bae int Sicily. But a hospital couldn't.” Malaria, dysentery, 
enemy Puno these kept hospital beds occupied and sapped the 


ip as 1 wm 
















> the 
E mat i Blity of soldiers and staff alike. 
pares Vhen they could spare time from their patients, the nurses 
ked to keep the operating room equipment sterile. They 
yous CT Bed instruments, made dressings, superintended the launder 
f JOURN 
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Military Classics 


Roots of Strategy 


Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
Five military classics in one volume—Sun Tzu, Vege- 
tius, Marshal Saxe, Frederick, and Napoleon. 


$3.00 


The Instructions of Frederick the Great 
to His Generals $1.00 


__ Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The principles of Frederick the Great still influence 
the German Army. (From Roots of Strategy.) 


My Reveries On the Art of War $1.00 


By Marshal Maurice de Saxe 
_ Edited by Brigadier General T. R. Phillips 
The innovations in tactics made by Marshal de Sax 


led the way to Napoleon and Frederick the Great 
(From Roots of Strategy.) 
Makers of Modern Strategy $3.75 


. Edited by Dr. Edward Mead Earle 
The great military thinkers of four hundred years. 


$1.00 


Armored Warfare 


By Major General J. F. C. Fuller 
General Fuller has brought up to date his famous 
Lectures on FSR Ill by annotating it from this war. 


Principles of War $1.00 


_ By General Carl von Clausewitz 
A brief summary of the art of warfare. 
Defense _ By Field Marshal Ritter von Leeb $1.00 
A German study of defensive warfare by the general 
who perfected the “hedgehog” defense. 


Surprise in War By Gen. Waldemar Erfurth $1.00 


The essence of German thought on surprise. 
Amphibious Warfare and Combined $1.50 


Operations By Admiral of the Fleet Lord Keyes 
A veteran of amphibious operations discusses them. 


$2.00 


all sides of it. 


$3.00 


Combined Operations 
Commando training and fighting 


Decisive Battles of the World 


_ By Edward 8. Creasy 
A new edition of this famous book brought up to 


1905. 


Masters of Mobile Warfare 


By Colonel Elbridge Colby 
Studies of Frederick, Marlborough, 


$2.00 


and Napoleon. 


Napoleon and Modern War $1.00 


By Colonel Conrad H. Lanza 
Napoleon’s famous maxims applied to modern war. 


Warfare $3.00 


By Brig. Gen. Oliver L. Spaulding, Col. John W. Wright, 
and Maj. Hoffman Nickerson 


The story of war from the days of tribal squabbles to 
the end of the eighteenth century. 
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Penguin Books 
Full-Length, 25-cent Books 


Classics, Novels, Detective Fiction, Western Fiction, Poetry. 
Complete list of this excellent series of inexpensive, 
modern books is in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 21¢ each 
51 or more copies: 19¢ each 


(Quantity rates are for military personnel, units, and agencies 
only. You have full freedom in choice of titles.) 


Modern Library Books 


Many of the world’s most famous books are in the Modern 
Library. The Infantry Journal has a full stock of those listed. 


Modern Library Books are 95¢ each 


Modern Library Giants are $1.45 each 
Illustrated Modern Library Books are $1.50 each 
These fine books are listed in the BOOK LIST in the last 
pages of every Infantry Journal. 











Binders 


for Field Manuals 
Tough — Strong — Durable 


Keep your own personal manuals in binders. Get the 
extra binders you need for your outfit’s growing sets 
of Field Manuals. 


$1.50 each 


Discount for 10 or more, 10 per cent. 





Military Service Publishing 
Company Books 


All books of the Military Service Publishing Company are 
carried in ample stock by The INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
Such MSP books as The Officer's Guide, Flying Health, Com- 
pany Administration, and Handbook to Army Regulations 
are listed in the pages of this magazine and in the 


BOOK LIST 
in the last pages of every INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


ROTC Manuals 


THE ROTC MANUAL CS, 1944-45 
(To be used by Basic Class, Class CS. In one volume) 
$1.25 in cloth —- $1.00 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS BASIC, 1944-45 
(To be used by Class MS. Twelfth Edition) 
$1.50 in cloth — $1.25 in reinforced paper 
THE ROTC MANUAL MS ADVANCED, 1944-45 


(To be used by Class MS. Ninth Edition) 
$2.50 in cloth 
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ing of linens, sewed mosquito nets and washed 
alls. Of all the famous visitors they had, the g 
ward sent back to them a badly needed sewi: 
most fondly remembered. They worked the ck 
days and knew hunger and illness and fatigu 
did; they asked for no special consideration by 
women, and got none. Nurse Archard spoke { 
nurses when she told a visiting general: “We a 
for glory. The gratitude we see in a patient's ey: 
his shoulder and tell him not to worry about t! 
that it won’t make any difference to his wife w!} 
enough for us. The thankful looks we get fron 
compensate for all this hardship.” 

Captain Archard has dedicated her book to 
Heroes of World War II, the litter bearers, am! 
and corpsmen of the Army Medical Corps.” In 
our Army nurses and doctors these make a gall 
cated to the sav ing of life in the midst of battle. 
than this has been written about their Lose 


the present war.—M. C. R. 
o .g@aew 
Fire Arrows To V-Bombs 
ROCKETS AND JETS. By Herbert S. Zim 


Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1945. 326 Pages; Index i 


trated; $3.00. 


So, you are rocket-conscious and you agree that rockets ; 
here to stay—but how much do you know about them 
like to know more, here is your chance. In logical and reads 
fashion, the aptly named Dr. Zim presents the pertinent fx 
excepting only the highly technical ones and the milita 


secrets. 
Rockets and jets are sisters under the skin. 


was simple: 
reaction.” 


a h it 1s, th 
both function according to a law-of-motion which had tx 
applied, in various ways, for 1,500 years by the time News 
came through with the explanation for it. The explanats 
“for every action there is an equal and 

But stating the law “was not only a milestone of th 
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seventeenth century, but is the key to understanding the ng 


chanics of the bazooka or an interplanetary rocket.” 


The bazooka is the most famous, but by no means the fn 
rocket made for and used in war. Indeed, much of the lon 


history of the science of rocketry is interwoven with the batl 
field. The first true rockets are alleged to have been some ‘i 
arrows” fired at the Tartars by the Chinese in 1232. 
as the turn of the last century, when Napoleon was lookin 
across the Channel from Boulogne, the British went for rocie 
in a secret-weapons sort of way. One William Congreve § 
big name in rocket history, promoted the boom in rockets, 
his sales talk has a modern ring: “He called attention to tk 
. stressed the advantage 
pointed out that the —s ing ( 


lightness and maneuverability . . 
rockets over mortars . . . 


As recentiamme'S 


the rocket stick on landing would be an additional adva ranta 


against enemy infantry . . 


capture of guns. . . . 


. added if the enemy still advan 
the capture of rocket launchers would be less of a loss than 4 


} 


The Congreve rockets did not revolutionize war, oe | 
fifty years they held on, not only in the British Army but! 


most other armies of the world (our own included Theo | Fi 
1847 nitroglycerine was perfected, a great increase in efficies 


of artillery followed, and the military rockets went into Sit 
museums. World War I saw them used to only minor exit, 
a fact which Dr. Zim finds hard to explain. But with Wa a | 

\ 


War II, rockets have come back into their own, as witness 


prime example, the bazooka. 


The bazooka, as well as the German Nebelwer{er 


4 
and 
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kets (V-2 excepted), is propelled by powder. 
‘ the future, says Dr. Zim, will be powered by 
reason is simple: ‘ the most efficient 
is more than three times as powerful as the 
s powder. . Since the rocket must lift 
weight as well as any payload, the amount of 
omes a problem far out of proportion to the 
lems. 
’r. Zim has been tremendously impressed by 
» a true rocket which from the technical stand- 
tly far ahead of any other rocket ever designed. 
at its military importance, no matter how efh- 
al the V-2 may be, it has pointed a way for 
progress. As yet we can only speculate on these 
future. What are their possibilities? What will 
ere will they take us?” 
iN). Zim doesn’t know the answers to those question, but he 
tes answering them a good try. His discussion of the prob- 
s attending interplanetary travel by rockets is itself worth 
imission. For example consider the poor travelers 
reached the point beyond the influence of gravity 
| have made no provisions for it: soon they will be 
9 around the cabin, and so will all other objects not 
ened down. . The passenger who drops a pencil will 
e to search for it on the walls and ceiling as well as on the 
rand in midair. ” Dr. Zim conceded that a scene 
e this is not exactly just around the corner. 
he difference between jets and true rockets “lies in the fact 
pt the jet-propelled machine does not carry its total fuel. It 
ries gasoline or kerosene, but depends on the air to supply 
gen for combustion and also to supply part of the mass of 
to be ejected.” With that and other passages like it as a 
ster, Dr. Zim goes on to discuss the jet planes of today, and 
conjecture about those of tomorrow. All in all, he gives us 
ok which those who like to think about things to come 


buld not miss.—P. W. T. 
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DT LUCK. By Roland Clark. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
ompany, 1945. 101 Pages; Illustrated; $3.50. 


For sportsmen and others who delight in stories of dogs and 
ks and quail, here is another pleasing collection of tales 
Roland Clark which will gratify and satisfy. It is a far cry 
m the battlefields of Europe, Asia and the Pacific to the 
shes and covers of the Homeland, but untold thousands 
fighters are dreaming of the day when victory and peace 
i! bring again the opportunity to take to field and marshland. 
imple in language, clear in description and packed with 
man interest, Pot Luck will bring real reading pleasure to 
r service sportsmen who so long have been denied the ful- 
ment of nostalgic desires that only true lovers of gun and 


can understand.—W. C. L. 
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DLLECTED POEMS. By E. J. Pratt. New York: Alfred A. 
nopf, Inc., 1945. 260 Pages; $3.00. 


Mr. Pratt is a Canadian poet, well known in his own coun- 
, and it seems remarkable that he should write such poems 
these until the age of sixty-one without becoming better 
bwn in the United States. There is much power in his 
bung but especially in the longer poems of the sea—“The 
anic_ and “The Cachalot” for example, and “Dunkirk” one 
Mr. Pratt's most widely read poems. There is a suggestion 
Whitman in his verse and little attempt to make words play 
ks. ( 7 reading for the soldier who likes some iron in his 
ry.—G. V, 
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Book Dividend Coupons 


Infantry Journal book dividends represent a 15% 
bonus for individual members of the Infantry Associa- 
tion who send cash with their book orders. 


The book dividends* are sent you with the books 
you order and can be used to purchase more books any 
time in the future. 


Because of this new and better discount, we have dis- 
continued the old 10% discount for cash to individual 
members. 

*Sorry, but we can’t give book dividend discounts on 
orders for official manuals or on orders for organizations 
However, you may buy manuals with dividend coupons you 
get with the purchase of other books. 





















Lee’s Lieutenants Each Volume 


A Study in Command 

By Dr. Douglas S. Freeman 

I, Manassas to Malvern Hill. 

Il. Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville 
Volume III. Gettysburg to Appomattox. 


Volume 
Volume 


$5.00 

























SLIDE RULE 


For solving problems in multiplication, division, cir- 
cumferences and areas of circles, squares, square roots, 
cubes, cube roots, proportion, etc. 


Only 50¢ 
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BOOKS — MANUALS — 


BINDE 


Section IV, Circular 215, WD, 16 September 1943, permits the service journals to sell restricted Field and 


Technical Manuals. When the title of a Field or Technical 
manual is in the restricted classification 
has the same classification as a restricted official publication 


Manual appears in 


italic, it 
When the title of a book appears in italic, it indicates that the book 
Restricted books and manuals can be sold only 


indicates that the 


to officers and enlisted persons under the following minimum conditions: Purchases made in writing by an 


officer must be countersigned by the officer’s commanding officer or by the adjutant 


Purchases made in 


writing by enlisted persons must be countersigned by the enlisted person's immediate commanding officer 


All countersignatures must show the name, grade, and organization 
making purchases in person are required to present their identification cards 


furnish restricted publications to military personnel unless these requirements are m 
However, they 


them to civilians. Titles preceded by a star (*%) are not restricted 


by members of the Armed Services only 


Military Training 


Psychology for the Armed Services 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 
Combat First Aid 

Defense Against Chemical War 
Engineer Training Notebook 

Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 

Fear in Battle (Dollard) 


How to Use Your Eyes at Night 10 
Infantry in Battle: Examples from War 
Leadership for American Army Leaders 

(Col. Munson) 25 
Map & Aerial Photo Reading Complete 
New Infantry Drill Regulations 


Paper edition 50 
) logy fo » Mie > Mz 

Map Reading for the Soldier Psyche . gy | r om Fighting Man a 

Combat Problems for Small Units Fi y Pn. < - alities 25 

Cadence System of Teaching Drill on aca D 4 , (Cc. S sg = 

Drills & Evolutions of the Band wey ~he 


E ls Inf Trai Riot Control (Col. Wood) 
sssentials of Infantry [raining Scouting & Patrolling 25 
Cloth edition 


State Defense Force Manual (State Guards) 
Paper edition Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Basic 
FSR & SOFM Combined Tactics & Technique of Infantry, Advanced 


To ORDER ANY BOOK 


Listed in this booklist or reviewed 


5.00 





in this issue —or any other book - - 


HANDY ORDER FORM 


CUT OUT AND MAIL 








[HE INFANTRY JOURNAL, INC. 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please send the following books: 


LJ I enclose $---- 
C) Send bill to Company Fund, - 


Name (Please print 


LJ Please charge to my account. 


Name (Please print) 


Address or box number) 


(Posta 


—-—-—------- - - - - -- 5S 


of the officer countersigning 


3.00 | 


1.00 | 


( loth edition 75 


Forester ) 25 | 
1.50 | 


1.00 | 
3.00 | 


Officers 
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et, and it will not furnish 
are available for purchase 


Psychology & Lead rship 
Psychology for the Armed Ser 
Psychology for the Returning S 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) 
Americans vs. Germans 1917 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Lt. G 

Cloth edition 

Fighting Forces edition 
Generals and Generalship (Gen avell) 
Infantry in Battle: Examples fr War 
Leadership (Gen Holdridge) (AG School) 
Leadership for U. S. Army Lea 

(¢ ol Munson ) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson & Pratt) 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) , 2 
Modern Battle (Col. Thompson) ; 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 


Headquarters & Administration 
Stock Clerk's Manual, Air Forces Lu 
Handbook to AR & Admin. (Sczudlo) 2! 
How to Write a Military Letter (Klein).. 1 
Administration of the Army (AG School) 
The Army Clerk (AG School) 

The Army Clerk: Instructor's Supplement. 1 
Army Food & Messing (Mess Management) 2: 
The Army Personnel System (AG School) 
Boards of Officers (AG School) 
Co. Administration & Personnel Re 

Paper edition 

Cloth edition 
Company Duties: A Checklist 
General & Special Staffs (AG School) 
Military Preventive Medicine (Dunham) 
Orders: Guide to Preparation (AGS) 
SOP for Regimental Adjutant’s Office 
Travel: Guide to Regulations (AGS) 


rsoll) 
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Weapons and Weapons Training 


Tanks and Armored Vehicles (Col. Icks). 4 
Rockets and Jets (Zim) .. jven 
Rifles & MGs of the World's Armies 
( Johnson) 
Cloth edition 
* Fighting Forces edition 
Rockets (Ley) j 
A Manual of Military Small Arms (Smith) 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) 
(with 100 tables) 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) 
The Book of the Springfield 
Firearms Investigation (Gen. Hatcl 
*The Gun (Forester) 
History of Automatic Arms (Johnson & 
Haven) 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Col 
Coates ) 
Military & Sporting Rifle Shooting 
Story of Weapons & Tactics 
( Wintringham ) 
The Tools of War (Newman) 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson 
Haven ) 
What You Should Know About 
Our Arms & Weapons (Major H ks) 
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